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OOR Demy had everything 
against him at the start. 
First there was his name, 
Demetrius Higglesford Van 
Loon; who could succeed 
with a name like that? 
Then he was a tenderfoot, 
and finally old Nathan 
Higglesford was his uncle. 
In the opinion of Roaring 

Flats Nate Higglesford was just about as 

useful to society as a chunk of loco weed. 

Down on the Little Alamo old Nate had 
bought the Bar-K ranch house and with it 
one of the finest little fresh-water springs 
imaginable, but what did he do with the 
water? Wasted it completely! Some of it he 
piped to the house, and the rest he ran into 
a concrete tank, and then, not owning any 
stock on the range himself, he fenced in the 
whole place so that other people’s stock 
couldn’t drink from his tank no matter how 
much they needed water. Moreover, old 
Nate never rode a horse! To the knowledge 
of Roaring Flats he never even tried to ride 
a horse! Instead he trundled down to the 
post office every day on one of those pneu- 
matic bicycles, and every day he trundled 
back again with whatever mail had come. 

That was about all Roaring Flats ever 
saw of Nate Higglesford, except that oc- 
casionally the cowboys would run across 
him in the foothills or in the cafions pecking 
at rocks with a funny little hammer. And if 
Roaring Flats didn’t think highly of old 
Nathan, old Nathan thought still less of 
Roaring Flats. He had said so more than 
once. 

Then one morning the whole place was 
stirred by the news that old Nathan had 
come into town, not on his bicycle, but with 
a team and buckboard! Everyone 
knew that he kept a team secreted 
somewhere round his Bar-K ranch 
house, but no one knew just what 
he kept it for. When old Nathan 
drove in with that buckboard and 
fastened his team in front of Tim 
Simmons’s store the range of the 
speculation the sight aroused was 
astonishing. More than one glance 
followed him as he went down to 
the station. There he demanded of 
Tom Crosby when the ten-fifteen 
Overland Mail was due. 

As sober as a judge, Tom an- 
swered: “Fifteen after ten, I 
reckon.” 

“But is it late?” ; 

“Might be,” admitted Tom; “in 
fact it generally is, but they ain’t 
said anything to me about it. 
Like a ticket?” 

“No,” snapped old Nate; “I’ve 
a nephew coming on it!” Then in 
an outburst of confidence—prob- 
ably he had been lonely with no 
one except a Chinese cook to talk 
to—he added: “The fool kid’s 
been growing so fast my sister 
thinks he ought to spend the winter 
in Arizona!’ 

“How old is he?” asked Tom, 
more to be sociable than because 

he was curious. 

“Don’t know,” said Higglesford, 
“though as I remember he’s in 
the high school.” : 

“Well, Roaring Flats has a “ 
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school,” answered Tom cheerfu 
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and then broke eff, for the Overland Mail 
was coming in. 

Naturally every native of the Flats who 
was then at the station, having heard most 
of the conversation, totally disregarded the 
tourists in their sudden curiosity to see just 
what old Nate Higglesford’s nephew looked 
like—and they weren’t a bit disappointed. 
He wasn’t a bad-looking boy, but his eyes 
were blue, and they had a baby stare behind 
his big goggle glasses! His cheeks were as 
pink and white as a baby’s; his hair was 
tow-colored; and he had the figure of a 
champion welterweight! He overtopped old 
Nate by a full head, and when they shook 
hands his great paw swallowed up Nathan’s 
skinny fist entirely. 

“Hello, Uncle Nathan,’’ said he, and his 
voice was as sweet as a girl’s and as melo- 
dious as a cooing dove’s. That voice, coming 
from a youth with the frame of a 
prize fighter, was the finishing touch. 
At any rate it finished Pete Bascom. 
Having the biggest sense of humor 
of any of us, he fell off the baggage 
truck backwards. The rest of us just 
sat and stared with open mouths 
after uncle and nephew as they 
went down the street; even Tom 
Crosby leaned halfway out of the 
door to watch them. 

It was perhaps a week later that the new 
nephew came trundling in on old Nathan’s 
bicycle and enrolled in our new high school. 
It’s a great institution, that high school, 
and there’s nothing in which we take more 
pride. It’s Roaring Flats’ latest step toward 
civilization, and a magnificent yellow-brick 
step it is too. Pupils come from some fifteen 
miles away just to go to it. And then this 
nephew nearly submerged poor Principal 
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Hendricks by telling him in his cooing and 
flute-like voice that he flourished under the 
name of Demetrius Higglesford Van Loon. 
“Tf I were you,” said Mr. Hendricks, 
“T should try to get along without some of 
that. The boys round school have an un- 
comfortable sense of humor.” 
After the boys became acquainted with 
him the new nephew received the more 
racticable and efficient title of “Van 


For two days he was Van Loony; then 
Demetrius announced that he was tired of 
the name. ‘You can call me Demetrius,” 
said he, “or even Demy, but Van Loony is 
hereafter libelous and unacceptable!” 

It was during the noon hour, and a group 
of the boys had gathered under a cotton- 
wood to eat luncheon. A smile passed round, 
and then Bill Horzman, with a droop to his 
mouth like a hard-bitted pony and a face 
tanned to the color of overdone beefsteak, 
spat reflectively into the sunshine and de- 
manded: “Well, Van Loony, what are you 
going to do about it?” 

Demy Van Loon rose to his feet. He care- 
fully took off his big goggle glasses and put 
them into his pocket. “This,” said 
he succinctly. Stooping, he jerked 
Bill Horzman to his feet and then 
before you could wink an eye he 
swung that big hamlike right fist of 
his and caught Bill Horzman under 
the chin! 

It took a bucket of water and 
three minutes of excited fanning to 
bring Bill to. It was Demy that 
fetched the water, and Demy that 
did the fanning, and all the while he was 
burbling that he hadn’t meant to hit so 
hard, that his temper was all the while 
running away with him! It completely 
spoiled whatever reputation he might have 
made with that good right swing; and to cap 
it all when Bill Horzman revived Demy 
apologized to him! Bill was disgusted, but he 
never called Demetrius ““Van Loony” again, 
and neither did any of the rest of the boys. 


When they shook hands his great paw swallowed up Nathan’s skinny fist 
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What really branded Demy Van Loon as 
a hopeless tenderfoot, however, was his 
trying to ride Tony Mark’s pony and failing, 
hopelessly failing. The encounter was brief. 
The pony went one way, and Demy went 
the other. That was all. When Demy got 
up one side of his face looked as if a grizzly 
bear had chewed it. 

“T think,” said Demy, “the next pony I 
ride will be a less nervous one.’ 

But there wasn’t any next pony, for 
when Uncle Nathan saw that raw-beefsteak 
cheek of Demy’s he told him that he was not 
so much as to dare to think of mounting 
one of those vicious beasts again, that in his 
opinion they were all dirt. And the next day 
Demy informed the boys what his uncle had 
said, and, obedient to his uncle’s wishes, 
he never made a second attempt to ride. 
Thereupon not a few promptly jumped to 
the conclusion that Demy was afraid; cer- 
tainly that is why they classed him as a 
hopeless tenderfoot. 

That December the Roaring Flats track 
team was started. To be sure the first meet 
was not until April, but Roaring Flats was 
going to be ready for it. The town had never 
had a track team before. Morning Glory, 
a town over in the next county that had 
a high school not nearly so magnificent as 
ours, had a track team, and for the past two 
years they had sent flaunting and insulting 
invitations for us to compete with them and 
with Alkali Tanks and Barranca in a con- 
ference meet. At last Roaring Flats, stung 
beyond endurance, not only accepted but 
promised to win the meet; consequently it 
seemed necessary to have a team. 

With true loyal fervor the school board 
provided all the equipment—sweat-shirts, 
trunks, spiked shoes, everything! So the 
students of the high school turned out to 
a man, and, reared as they were on the 
range, they soon showed that they had 
strength and endurance, even though they 
did lack form. As for the lack of form—well, 
what was practice for if not to acquire form. 
With deadly earnestness they set out to 
beat Morning Glory! It was a matter not 
only of school pride but of civic honor as 
well! 

“T used to do something or other in track 
myself,” said Demy when he heard about 
it. “I might come out and help.” 

“Everybody welcome,” answered Abe 
Hinckleman, and so Demy came. But he 
found the field rather full; the 
different events had already been 
apportioned. Abe and José Mart- 
inez were running the hundred; 
Bill Horzman and Ike Doolittle 
were jumping; Tony Marks and 
Jerry Parker were putting the 
shot; and so it went. None of them 
was quite willing to have a third 
man go out for his event. To ad- 
mit a third man would look as if 
they were afraid they couldn’t fill 
their jobs—when anyone knows 
that a Roaring Flats boy can beat 
hands down anything Morning 
Glory puts out! 

“Now see here,” said Demy, 
completely disgusted, “the first 
three places count! You fellows are 
expecting to take first and second 
and are going to let Morning Glory 
and those other towns take third. 
But why let them have even that 
satisfaction? I’ll just go out for 
third place myself!’’ 

And he did. He went out for 
pretty nearly everything. He did 
well too, and, since he was just 
going out for third place, none of 
the boys objected at all. 

And so time passed until the 
first thing we knew we had come 
to the first of April. It didn’t sur- 
prise us much, however, for we 
were prepared for it, not only the 
track team but the whole town! 
The bank declared a holiday, and 
so did Tim Simmons and the bar- 
ber shop—which was just good 
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sense on their part, for the whole town was 
going to see that contest! 

When Tom Crosby learned that the 
citizens planned a general exodus to see 
themselves triumph over the stuck-up 
citizens of Morning Glory and Alkali Tanks 
and Barranca he wired to the division point 
and told them to send down a special. “Good 
gracious,” said he, “if the whole town tried 
to go down on the Limited, they’d have to 
pack in like sardines.” 

So a special it was, and a hilarious time 
did Roaring Flats have going down that 
Saturday morning. However, the team 
waited for the Limited; Mr. Hendricks said 
he wasn’t going to have his boys made over- 
wrought and nervous by such wild antics 
as were likely to take place on the special 
train! But we sobered a bit when we came to 
Red Stone Creek. There had been a terrific 
rain up in the mountains, and the creek 
was full and roaring! So full was it indeed 
that the water had spread over the banks 
= backed up on both sides of the railway 


“She’s a mite shaky,” decided Pop Han- 
sen as our special crept over the bridge like 
a nervous old lady. “I hope the blame thing 
don’t go out before we get back again. It 
would sure be harassing to be stranded in 
Morning Glory until they could build a new 
bridge!” 

But that’s just what did happen. Fifteen 
minutes after we crossed, the bridge gave 
way, and the Limited and our team were 
still on the other side of the creek! But in 
happy ignorance of the disaster our amiable 
town went merrily on to Morning Glory. 
Demy Van Loon and his uncle met us at the 
train; old Nathan had had business there, 
and so the pair had made the trip the day 
before. And since they were Roaring Flats 
folks, even though we didn’t think much of 
them at home, we gave them a rousing 
cheer. 

‘‘Where’s the team?’ demanded Demy. 

“Coming on the Limited,” said Tom 
Darby. Only of course they didn’t, for the 
Limited never came. 

But still merrily ignorant, we went on 
downtown to see what Morning Glory had 
for us to eat and then repaired to the 
athletic field. The meet was to start at half 
past one o’clock. When we arrived we found 
Tom Darby and Pop Hansen looking 
anxious. 

“The Limited ain’t in yet,” they said. 

Half past one came, and still the field 
showed only the colors of Morning Glory, 
Alkali Tanks and Barranca—but wait! 
Demy Van Loon was there, . wearing the 


splendid red and yellow of. Roaring Flats, - 


though he looked rather lonely’ doing~ it. 
The succeeding minutes were nervous min- 
utes for us; Morning Glory was impatient, 
and they were threatening to start the meet 
without our team! 

Finally Tom Darby brought the appalling 
news: “Bridge has gone out! Limited won’t 
be in for two days!” 

Tragic you say? It was worse than tragic, 
for those Morning Glory coyotes immediate- 
ly began to laugh at us. And it probably did 
look ridiculous, our having such a vast 
rooting section and only one man to root for! 
And then after they had laughed they re- 
fused to postpone the track meet! 

“Alkali Tanks are down here,” they said, 
“and so are those Barranca fellows, and 
we’re going to have a track meet! Besides,” 
pointing to Demy Van Loon, “part of your 
team’s here, and, judging from his size, 
we'd say he was most of it! If the rest of 
your men don’t show up, that’s their fault 
and yours, not ours!”’ 

“Well,” said Pop Hansen, “they don’t 
bluff me out! Since he’s all we’ve got, I’m 
going to stay and yell for that Van Loony 
fellow! Besides with that bridge out we 
can’t go back to Roaring Flats nohow!” 

It was an embarrassing situation for 
Roaring Flats, but we all agreed with Pop 
Hansen: team or no team, we were going to 
stay right there and yell just the same. And 
it took courage, let me tell you, to root for 
Demetrius Van Loon, for now that he was no 
longer limbering up—well, what do you 
think he had done? He had put on a pink 
bathrobe! And there he was, walking round 
in front of all those people in a pink bath- 
robe, baby-blue eyes and a baby-white skin 
that not even Arizona could tan! Morning 
Glory and Barranca and Alkali Tanks were 
convulsed. 

“Ho, ho!” they laughed. “Look at the 
pretty boy! Hey, Flats, this ain’t no beauty 
contest. If you ain’t got no he-men, why 
don’t you stay to home?” 

It was then that old Nathan Higglesford 
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awoke from his rock-pecking dreams. For 
a moment he glared at those miserable 
humorists in the Morning Glory stands 
over the top of his glasses; then, shaking his 
fists at them, he shrieked at the top of his 
voice: “Go to it, Demetrius! Fight fiercely, 
boy! Remember you have the blood of the 
Higglesfords in you!” 

“T swan!’ murmured Pop Hansen. “TI be- 
lieve old Nate’s become half human any- 
way!” 

They were lining up for the hundred-yard 
dash now. Demy was there, and for all his 
baby-blue eyes he looked as spry and as able 
as any of them. 

“Run, Demetrius!’ whooped old Nate. 
“Run like thunder!’ 

The gun cracked! We jumped; they 
jumped, but Demy had jumped the soonest 
of any! He led the field at the start. He 
continued to lead it, and he finished a good 
ten feet ahead of his nearest rival! 

I guess Roaring Flats roared then! We 
were just as much astonished as any of 
them, but we didn’t let on. We whooped, 
and we hollered, and we told Morning Glory 
just what we thought of them! And they 
didn’t have a thing to say either! Of course 
with us yelling that way it wouldn’t have 
done them much good; no one would have 
heard them. Tom Darby went down and 
consulted the score-keeper. 

‘‘We-get-five,”’ he shouted in his big, 
rolling voice. “Morning Glory gets three, 
and Alkali Tanks, one!’ 

So we whooped it up again just to show 
that we still had some noise left in us. The 
next events, old Nathan told us, were the 
two-twenty and the four-forty, though as 
far as we could see they were both foot 
races. Demy didn’t have anything to do 
with them, and so we didn’t either. We 
watched while Morning Glory and Alkali 
Tanks yelled themselves hoarse and acted 
generally foolish just because they each 
happened to win one of them. It did make 
us feel rather sick though, seeing those races 
go that way when we might have won them 
ourselves just as well as not—if only the 
team had come on the special with us! 

Then came the broad jump, and im- 
mediately Demy threw away his bathrobe, 
and immediately we started shouting. But 
there wasn’t much chance for yelling, for 
Demy only took three jumps. First he took 
a little one to get the lay of the land, then 
one that was better, and finally one that was 
a whopper! “If any of them beat that,” said 
he to the judge, “let me know, and I’ll come 
— and add a foot to it!” But none of them 


And after that our Demy turned to high 
jumping, and he showed that he knew about 
twice as much as any of the rest when it 
came to soaring over a bamboo sprout. And 
while the other schools continued jumping to 
find out who should have eo place the 
referee started the funniest race you ever 
saw. He made the boys hop and run down 
the field with a dozen or so little sawed-off 
chunks of fencés in their way! 

“Tt’s the low hurdles,” said old Nathan, 
who was the educated man among us. 

But whatever it may have been, Demy 
could hop like a kangaroo, and his opponents 
were weak and pitiful. All they did was fol- 


ow. 

When Tom Darby came back this time 
his face was just shining. “Barranca has 
four,” he yelled, “Alakali Tanks, twelve; 


Morning Glory has eighteen; and we have 
twenty!” 

If he expected us to yell at that, he was 
disappointed. We sat stunned. It hadn’t 
occurred to us before that we were still in 
the lead. Why, at that rate we’d win the 
meet! 

“Think we might?” demanded Pop 
Hansen, kind of breathless; and then he 
immediately looked foolish. It was such a 
silly question to ask! The idea of our Demy 
being able to win a track meet single- 
handed against all those teams! 

“Oh, well,” said Pop at last, “they ain’t 
a-laughing at us anymore, and that’s a com- 
fort!” 

Demy now came over to the stand. “Say,” 
he called up to us, “since the trainer’s 
stranded with the team, would some of you 


come over to the quarters and rub me down. 


before the high hurdles are called? There’ll 
be time while the pole vault’s going on!” 

Those melodious tones of his brought 
every male citizen to his feet. ‘“Three or four 
will be plenty,” said Demy, grinning, and 
so Tom Darby and Pop Hansen and old 
Nathan and Tim Simmons and a couple of 
others of the most respected citizens of 
Roaring Flats proudly filed out of the stand. 
It was a matter of civic duty. And right well 
did those old cowmen limber Demy’s 
muscles, for after Tom Darby and Pop 
Hansen had kneaded his calves a minute 
Demy raised his head. 

“Say,” said he, “if you don’t mind, I’d 
— as soon you'd leave the skin on. It’s 

en real useful to me, and I think it’s likely 
to come in handy.” 

A few minutes later he entered the high 
hurdles, and those specially-massaged legs 
of his won another five points for Roaring 
Flats. I tell you we were proud of that boy, 
and we were proud of old Nate Higglesford 
too! He was still shrieking just as loud as the 
rest of us, or at least he was trying to. At 
that time, as I remember it, his voice was 
about half gone. 

While they ran the half mile our lone 
track team rested. But when they brought 
out a cannon ball and a tin dinner plate he 
was on his feet in a second. Only old Nathan 
didn’t call it a dinner plate; he called it a 
biscus! 

“Biscus?” we demanded. “Why so?” 

“The Greeks originated these games, 
that’s why,” said old Nathan. 

“Sure,” broke in Pop Hansen, giving the 
rest of us a scornful glance, “don’t you re- 
member them Greek biscuit shooters that 
used to have a restaurant in Roaring Flats? 


. Biscus is the best they can do in our lan- 


guage!”’ 

But no matter what they called it, Demy 
could certainly throw it; and he flung the 
cannon ball round like a baseball! It was then 
that Tom Darby turned to old Nathan. 

“Mr. Higglesford,” said he, “excuse my 
obtruding curiosity, but how in time does 
this ge Demetrius spring so easily into 
all this prominence? This isn’t ordinary; 
in fact they tell me it’s miraculous for one 
man to swamp the field this way! How come 
then that we haven’t heard of his peculiar 
and effective prowess before?” 

“Well,” answered old Nathan, “it’s just 
this way. Most of the boys in your high 
school had already made up their minds 
what they were going to do in this meet, so 
Demetrius just went out for third place. 
Glory meant nothing to him. You see he won 
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the championship medal last year for being 
the best all-round athlete in Ohio!” 

“T’ll be busted!” gasped Tom Darby, and 
then Tim Simmons interrupted. 

“Come on, you two, get down to busi- 
ness!” said he. “I’ve just been talking to 
that boss foreman down there, and he tells 
me the only boggy fae now’s the mile run, 
that we have thirty-five, and Morning 
Glory has thirty, an 
they tie us!” 

“A tie’s a beat!” said Tom Darby. 

“Tt is,” agreed Tim. 

“Can Demy run the mile?’ demanded 
Tom. 

“He can’t,’ said Nathan, ‘for he isn’t a 
distance man. Besides, how much energy 
do you expect him to have left over after 
a peaceful little afternoon like this?” 

A cheering thought, wasn’t it? But just 
the same our Demy was game, and when 
they lined up for the mile the yellow and 
red of Roaring Flats were there with 
the purple and the green. Barranca had 
a man entered too, but he refused to start; 
he had already taken fourth place three 
times in succession, he said, and he was 
satisfied with that. He knew when he had 
had enough. 

The gun barked for the last time, and they 
were off! Away spurted the purple; away 
went the green; and right behind them was 
the yellow and red. For a hundred yards 
they ran; then yellow and red began to drop 
behind. No one was astonished; having to 
hold up the business end of a whole track 
team for an afternoon is terrible work. 
Slower and slower ran Demy, and then he 
stopped! No, he had not stopped; he was 
just walking! 

“What? What?” gasped Roaring Flats. 
“Ts he crazy?” And we all slumped down in 
despair; it had been foolish of us of course, 
but we had wanted so to win, and it had 
been so close— 

Old Nathan Higglesford looked up. ‘For 
land’s sake,” he urged, “‘be sensible! No 
matter if Morning Glory and Alkali Tanks 
both beat, we get third place, don’t we? 
And third place gives us one point? Well, 
that’s all we need to win the meet!” 

Which was true enough, and when 
Demetrius Higglesford Van Loon strolled 
across the tape some eight minutes later 
Roaring Flats was there to gather him up 
and carry him in triumph to the training 
quarters. But the judges interfered. “Hey, 
wait, you get a cup out of this!” 

And so it was presented to our chubby, 
pink and white track team, and it made him 
turn still more pink and finally red. And we 
cheered, and then blessed if Morning Glory 
didn’t cheer, and Alkali Tanks, and Bar- 
ranca; for, even though they are our rivals, 
they’re Westerners, and they give a man his 
due. And Pop Hansen, surveying the shin- 
ing, silver loving cup, demanded: “My 
goodness, who'll have the nerve to drink 
out of that?” 

What the rest of the team back in Roaring 
Flats thought when the first flash came over 
the wire that Roaring Flats had won is hard 
to say; but what they did the following 
Monday morning when Roaring Flats re- 
turned to its own is now history—history, 
because it is recorded in the Roaring Flats 
Sunshine for that week. And there you may 
read of it, if you wish, for I shall quote only 
the last paragraph. 

“Whatever,” says the Sunshine, “may 
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have been the mistaken feeling toward our opinion of all that they have proved them- take of his parents Mr. Van Loon has had to 
selves true Westerners. And in recognition endure a number of opprobrious epithets, 


present illustrious townsmen, Nate Higgles- 
ford and Demy Van Loon, it is now the 


of this we act. Since through an early mis- 


and since he single-handed overthrew that 


THE PEARLS OF QUOGHOGGAR 


Chapter Two. A night in the swamps 


HERE are persons who 
have so good a sense of 
direction that they can 
keep a straight course 
through thick woods by 
lantern light, but I am 
not so endowed. In ten 
minutes after I had en- 
tered Quoghoggar that 
night in search of Cath- 

erine I had little idea 
which way I was going, whether west, north 
or south. Curiously enough it was the owl 
hooting in response to my hullos that kept 
me headed toward Quog Brook. Every 
time I stopped to shout in the hope of get- 
ting a response that dismal bird replied, 
“Hoot, hoot, hoo-oot,”’ off in the woods to 
my right. If, as seemed likely, the owl was 
sitting quiet in a tree, I knew I was moving 
toward the brook. 

After a short time I came to several long 
soft sloughs bordered with rank weeds 
higher than my head. There frogs were 
clamoring; muskrats were plunging into the 
water at sight of my lantern, and mosqui- 
toes were biting rabidly. Beyond that chain 
of treacherous bogs were numerous craggy 
hillocks and gravel knolls overrun with 
poison ivy and other creeping plants. From 
the top of one of them I again hulloed re- 
peatedly, but merely set another owl hooting 
farther away. 

Two deer that had lain ruminating on the 
other side of the hillock bounded off, ‘‘Whis- 
tling’” shrilly, as I stumbled toward them, 
and another large creature beside a rock 
among the vines growled softly and sprang 
away as I passed. I walked round two other 
bogs, and by that time the owls had tired of 
replying. Two meadow hens were now utter- 
ing their metallic squawks, and ducks were 
“quarking” on a pond near by. 

» climbed another rocky hillock, pushed 
through tangled cedar and clematis and, 
coming to more sloughs, began to fear that 
I might share the fate of the hunter Nowell, 
whose ‘misery’ had become a tradition. 
Then quite unexpectedly I came out on the 
brook and nearly walked off the bank into 
it, for now, to add to my other troubles, my 
lantern was burning dim; setting off so 
hastily, I had not thought to refill it. To go 
on without a_ light seemed impossible. 
Though I knew I had not walked much more 
than a mile, I was afraid I could not grope 
my way back and concluded that I might 
have to remain where I was till daylight. 

Not to give up entirely, I followed along 
the bank of the brook by the now fast-ex- 
piring light of the lantern, hulloing again 
and yet again. Suddenly I heard a-distant 
“coo-ee” from far down the brook to south- 
ward. It was Catherine I knew instantly, 








“Well, well, well, what are 
you doing here at this 
time of night?” 




































































for that was the way she often responded to 
a hail across the fields between our two 
farms. I think I never experienced a sense 
of greater relief. What the matter was or 
‘what had kept her so late I could not im- 
agine, but I hulloed again and received a 
second response; then I caught the echoes 
of several farborne sounds as if she were at- 
tempting to say something to me. 

Thereupon for some minutes I made what 
haste I could along the bank in her direction 
and then shouted again. To my astonish- 
ment an answering ‘“‘coo-ee’’ came from a 
considerable distance off to the left in the 
direction of the old hay barn. Catherine ap- 
peared to be making her way through the 
swamps back to the place where she had 
left her wagon and Bim; and I guessed now 
that that was what she had shouted to me 
to do and IJ had not understood. 

I turned and, shaking a little oil from the 
bottom of the lantern into the failing wick, 
started to make my way back across Quog- 
hoggar. Before I had gone far my light went 
out entirely. The night was dark, and, if 
I had had difficulties before, I had double 
the number now. I feared that I should 
never get through the swamp, and indeed it 
is likely that I should not have escaped till 
daylight had I not stopped every few min- 
utes to hullo and get an answering hail from 
Catherine. I learned later that she had a 
trail of her own across the swamps that she 
was able to follow even at night. Having no 
such aid, I was so long beating about among 
the sloughs that Catherine lighted her lan- 
tern and came to meet me. The tables were 
turned somewhat to my disadvantage: I had 
come to find Catherine, and now it was she 
that came to find me. 

When at last we met in the fir growth near 
the first of the sloughs I could see that she 
was almost equally astonished and amused. 
No doubt I cut a queer figure, grasping that 
old hay fork in one hand and a dark lantern 
in the other. Withal I was muddy, had lost 
my hat and had torn my coat. She laughed 
a little as she held up her lantern, and her 
first words were, ‘‘Well, well, well, what are 
you doing here at this time of night?” 

“That is what I was about to ask you,” 
I retorted. “What are you doing here in 
Quoghoggar. of all places at this time of 
night? Did you imagine I came here for 
fun?” 

Catherine regarded me a little more seri- 
ously. “‘Did you really come here to look for 
me?” she asked. 

“Herb gathering is all right, Kate,” I 
said, “‘but your friends are entitled to some 
consideration. Aunt Columbia and your 
mother are frightened half to death about 
you. What in the world kept you so late?” 

“I’m sorry,”’ Catherine replied humbly, 
yet not very contritely, for she was still in- 
clined to smile. “It was kind of you. But 
really what were you going to do with that 
old one-tined hay fork? Not putting up hay 
in Quoghoggar?”’ 

Clearly Catherine was laughing at me. 
“Well, lam glad you're safe,” I said with as 
much dignity as my disheveled appearance 

rmitted. ‘‘And, since it’s past eleven, per- 

aps we'd better hitch up and drive home. 
You can explain to your folks.” 

To that bit of scolding Catherine did not 
reply—not until I had helped 
her to hitch in Bim and had gone 
to untie my own horse. “Of course 
I owe you an explanation,” she 
said then. “Nobody in the world 
except you, I’m sure, would have 
taken trouble to come out to 
look for me at this time of night. 
You are the one neighbor who 
has always been helpful and 
shown an interest in my luckless 
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affairs. I am going to 
confess right here 
that I heard you 
hulloing all the while 
and that I guessed it 
was you.” 

‘‘Then why on 
earth didn’t you an- 
swer?”’ I exclaimed 
in astonishment. 

“I did once, but 
not very loud, and 
after that there was a 
good reason why I 
did not shout again.” 

“This is all rather mysterious,” I said. 

Again Catherine hesitated: “Just now I 
don’t want to tell you why I stayed so late,” 
she said at last. “Let it go that I was busy 
and got belated. Afterwards when I started 
for home I met with an adventure that de- 
layed me still longer.” 

— all right,” I said perhaps a little 
stiffly. . 

Catherine again assured me that she felt 
far more grateful for the trouble that I had 
taken than she had been able to say, and 
that she hoped I would believe her. 

We set off for home; I drove Bim, and 
Catherine led my horse by one of the reins. 
When we reached the Edwards place Aunt 
Columbia and Catherine’s mother came 
rushing out with a torrent of anxious ques- 
tions, which Catherine answered evasively. 
I did not stop to go in-doors, but after help- 
ing her to put her horse into the barn went 
home. 

I will not deny that I was curious to know 
what had happened to her. It seemed to me 
that she had been excited about something 
all the way home. But after what she had 
said I did not care to pry into her affairs. I 
learned the following evening too that she 
had gone back to Quoghoggar at nine o’clock 
the next morning and had not returned till 
six o’clock in the afternoon. Apparently 
there was something more in the wind than 
mere herb gathering; but four months 
passed before I learned anything further. 
This is Catherine’s story as | heard it then. 

After driving over to Quoghoggar that 
afternoon she had gone to a place far down 
the brook where cumfrey and boneset grew 
abundantly. There were so many bogs to 
cross that in order to keep her feet dry she 
had put on rubber boots. In the course of 
an hour or two she had 
gathered a large sackful, 
which she brought back to 
her wagon, and then she had 
set off to get another. 

From going about so 
much alone in swamps and 
thick woods Catherine had 
learned to move as cau- 
tiously as a woodsman. She 
rarely cracked a dry stick 
underfoot or shook a bush 
in passing, and it was her 
custom, particularly while 
exploring new places in 
Quoghoggar, to go forward 
a few yards and then stop 
to listen and peer round; 
for it is only in that way 
that a person is likely ever to catch sight of 
the larger birds or animals. 

She had reached the brook and while lis- 
tening a moment after crossing it was sure 
that she had heard a gritting sound close by. 
The place was among black alders overrun 
by clematis, and, peeping through the fes- 
toons, she saw an otter crouched on a fallen 
tree trunk that lay partly in the brook; the 
lithe creature was eating something. It had 
just emerged from the water, all wet and 
shining, and had neither seen nor heard her. 
What it had was a mussel, or fresh-water 
clam, and as she stood there it slid off the 
log and brought up another, which it con- 
trived to open, though not without much 
audible gritting of its teeth on the shell. 

When she whistled the otter disappeared 
like a shadow and took refuge beneath the 
bank of the brook; and as she went on past 
the log she saw that the animal had made a 





She had heard a gritting sound 
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nefarious citadel of Morning Glory, we here- 
by dub him knight! May he henceforth be 
known as Demetrius the Great!’”’ 
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meal there. Numerous freshly opened shells 
lay along the log and in the water beneath, 
and clinging by a fiber to the lustrous white 
nacre inside one of them she discerned a 
pearly globule as large as a small bullet. 

Catherine knew at once that it was a 
fresh-water pearl, and, going tiptoe down 
the log, she picked it up. She had some little 
knowledge of pearls and surmised that it 
was of considerable value. She realized too 
that there might be others. She got down 
from the log into the brook and, finding that 
there was a numerous colony of clams be- 
neath the overhang of the bank, she took 
the knife that she carried for cutting herbs 
and began digging them up and cracking 
them open on the log. 

After cracking open and exploring the. 
contents of forty or fifty mussels she was 
rewarded by finding another pearl, not so 
large as the first, yet very pretty. Later in 
the afternoon she found an oblong pearly 
slug and another little pearl, no larger than 
a mustard seed. It was muddy work; but the 
sight of the large, beautiful pearl that the 
otter had exposed kept her at work. She ex- 
amined it more than once with growin 
interest, speculating what it was worth an 
whether there might not be others equally 
large somewhere along the brook. In fact 
pearl hunting proved so fascinating to her 
that it was not until the sun had dipped be- 
low the tree tops and the brook bed had 
darkened that she thought of going home. 

’ Even then she lingered to explore the chan- 
nel a little way and to crack a few more 
shells—and at the last moment she found 
another small pearl. 

Dusk was falling, and, realizing now that 
it was high time for her to go, she climbed 
out of the brook and started home; but she 

had taken only a few steps 

when a noise in the brush 
close by made her pause; 
some animal appeared to be 
coming directly toward her. 

Immediately a little black 

creature no larger than a 

small pig emerged from the 
thickets scarcely ten yards 
away. It set up an 

whimpering cry, and at al- 

most the same moment a 

much larger black animal 
emerged, stopped, sniffed 
the air and growled. 
Catherine knew that they 
were a bear and her cub, 
and, although black bears 
generally are quite harm- 
less, she was a little afraid of this one on 
account of the cub. What a hunter who lived 
near us had once said occurred to her; if 
you are unarmed and a bear stands sniffing, 
clap your hands smartly; the unusual noise 
will almost always frighten it away. But 
Catherine clapped her hands so vigorously 
that the cub whimpered in alarm, where- 
upon the mother bear growled again and 
rushed forward in an ugly temper. 
Catherine backed away nimbly, but the 
thick brush impeded her. After a few steps 
she backed into a thicket of small firs, the 
lower boughs of which trailed on the ground. 
Unable at once to free herself and noticing 
that one of the firs was five or six inches in 
diameter, she grasped the branches and 
climbed hastily to a height of seven or eight 
feet, as far up as the trunk would support 
her weight. She shook the boughs consider- 
ably in climbing, and that circumstance 
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perhaps still further disturbed the bear. In 
truth she had scarcely time to get out of the 
way when with the cub whimpering at her 
heels the bear came quite close, still growl- 
ing. For some reason the creature did not 
seem inclined to move off, but growled every 
time Catherine stirred or shook the boughs. 

Not a little annoyed as well as alarmed, 
Catherine concluded that nothing was left 
for her to do except remain there and keep 
as still as possible until the bear was pleased 
to go away. Her position in the tree was not 
wholly comfortable yet it was not insup- 


ADVENTU 


HE man with the hoe has been 
pictured as leading a dull sort 
of existence. If he chooses, he 
can add much spice to life by 
means of his hoe. Someone has 
remarked that the first princi- 
ple in the art of landscape 
painting is to know where to 
sit down, since everything de- 

pends on the point of view. Although it is 
scarcely good advice to suggest to a gardener 
that the sine qua non of enjoyable gardening 
is choosing a good place to sit, it is proper 
to suggest that he consider the point of 
view. Is your gardening to consist wholly of 
raising something to put into your mouth, 
or will you choose to feed your mind as well 
as your body? 

Shakespeare tells us that when King 
Richard was in desperate straits he was 
eager to exchange his kingdom for a horse. 
Esau went even farther than that; he traded 
his birthright for a mess of pottage. To be 
sure he was hungry, but certainly he was in 
no such serious situation as the regal 
gentleman who wanted the horse. Why then 
did he sell his birthright for “bread and 
pottage of lentils?” 

Why not raise some lentils and see if you 
can find out? For thousands of years 
lentils have been one of the staple foods of 
a goodly part of the human race, and yet 
we Americans know them only as a name. 
Fortunately, some of our more enterprising 
seedsmen are beginning to realize that there 
are more edible food products than we 
Americans have dreamt of in our narrow 
gardening philosophy, and they are placing 
the unfamiliar things within reach of all who 
choose to try them. The lentil is one of the 
plants thus made available to the adventur- 
ous gardener. 

The seeds are small, brown and spherical. 
The plants should be cared for much as 
beans and peas are cared for, since they 
partake of some of the characteristics of 
both. Essentially the lentil is a warm- 
weather plant. It will not grow too far 
north, and the ground should be well 
warmed before it is started. The seeds can 
be used in a variety of ways, as peas and 
beans are used. They are particularly 
delicious in soup. And, as Jacob’s pottage 
was probably not unlike lentil soup, we can 
understand why a reckless youth smitten 
with hunger might make such a trade as 
Esau made. But whether or not the gar- 
dener really solves the problem of Esau’s 
conduct, he will be mighty glad to have some 
Jentil soup himself. 

If it is odd that we do not raise lentils in 
this country, it is even stranger that we 
know not the leek. For we devour huge 
quantities of onions, of which the leek is a 





near relative; and furthermore the leek is 
well adapted to cultivation in American 
gardens. If we would only try the leek, we 
should understand why the Children of 
Israel when during their historic journey to 
the Promised Land they tired of manna and 
remembered the succulent foods of old 
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portable, for her feet rested on the branches 
close to the trunk. That was the queer 
state of affairs when she heard my first 
shouts. She guessed it might be I and 
““eoo-eed”’ once in answer. But on hearing her 
shout the mother bear rushed forward close 
beneath where she was standing and snarled 
so menacingly that Catherine thought it 
imprudent to call out again lest the sus- 
picious beast rise on her hind legs and try to 
pull her down. But when I came as far as the 
brook and hulloed so many times there the 
bear appeared disturbed and presently made 


off with her cub in an opposite direction. 
It was then that Catherine had ventured to 
hail me again and, getting down from her in- 
secure perch, had set off for the hay barn. 

I suppose she was a little mortified at be- 
ing treed by a bear and did not care to have 
me know it. Moreover, if she had told me 
about the bear she would have been obliged 
to explain why she had lingered so long at the 
brook, and she did not care to have anyone 
know what she had found, at least not for 
the present. 

It was with that odd incident that Cath- 
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erine’s quest for pearls in Quoghoggar be- 
an. The season was now early August when 
aine streams are usually low. Providing 
herself with a hatchet, tweezers and a stout 
knife, she went back the next day and began 
a more thorough search of the mussel beds 
—a kind of hunting that proved so attrac- 
tive that for a time she wholly gave up gath- 
ering herbs. Her — for pearls, how- 
ever, had a curious result, for she had not 
seen the last of her inquisitive rival, the 
wily old French “doctor.” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Egypt named the leek before either the 
onion or the garlic. For in their discontent 
they cried out, “We remember the fish, 
which we did eat in Egypt freely; the 
cucumbers and the melons and the leeks and 
the onions and the garlic.” 

Indeed; the leek has been described as 
“that mildest member of the entire tribe, 
which turns tears to tribute and which 
makes the finest salad that ever passed a 
human palate!”” No wonder the Israelites 
sighed for it in that dreary desert where 
nothing green was to be found! 

The seeds of the leek can be put into the 
ground with the seeds of the earliest vege- 
tables—about mid-April in the North. As 
is necessary in the ‘case of onions the soil 
should be well enriched. The rows can be 
spaced to suit the gardener’s convenience, 
though it is best to allow at least eighteen 
inches between them. The young plants 
should be thinned to stand at least two 
inches apart. If the soil is rich, the plants 
will fairly squeeze one another apart by 
harvest time, which comes in the fall when 
frost has killed tender vegetation. Unlike 
the onion the leek retains its succulent top; 
indeed the leek is rather a thick stalk than 
an enlarged bulb. Leeks should be stored in 
a cool place in moist sand. A few of the 
stalks will make a salad not to be forgotten; 
the stalks should be boiled for an hour, then 
sliced and covered with French dressing. 

We have recently heard much of the old 
Egyptians; it is interesting to know that it 
was such foods as leeks, onions and garlic 








that supported the laborers who built the 

yramids and the tombs in the Valley of the 

ings, where the resting place of Tutenk- 
hamun was unearthed. It is also interesting 
to know that in ancient Peru skilled labor 
such as in Egypt was lavished on the 
building of royal tombs was applied to 
making special gardens for raising food for 
the royal families. 

In the Staircase Farms of the Ancients, 
Mr. O. F. Cook, botanist for the National 
Geographic-Yale University Expedition that 
explored Peru in 1915, tells us of the 
tremendous labor necessary to build those 
little-known “hanging gardens,” which 
fairly dwarf the famous hanging gardens of 
Babylon. The gardens of Babylon, which 
have long been reckoned as one of the 
wonders of the Oriental world, Mr. Cook 
characterizes as mere transient toys that 
for three thousand years have been only a 
tradition. They were said to be four hundred 
feet square and as high as the walls of the 
city, which have been variously estimated 
at seventy-five feet and upward. The ter- 
raced gardens of Peru include many slopes 
with fifty or more terraces, each ten or more 
feet in height, so that in many of them 
the topmost terrace was higher than 
the Washington Monument! The Peruvians 
even cultivated the slopes of the mountains 
above the terraced bases, as far up as 
vegetables would grow. Thus a_ great 
population was supported in a rugged 
mountain country containing virtually no 


land that we should consider as capable of 
cultivation. Indeed, slopes are even now 
cultivated there, on which squashes have 
to be tied or staked to prevent them from 
rolling down the mountain, and on which 
potatoes must be picked instead of being 
shaken from the vines. 

Agriculture in Peru is a matter of altitude. 
Geographically you are in the tropics, but 





agriculturally you may be anywhere be- 
tween the equator and the northern limit 
of vegetation at the arctic circle. The tropical 
belt lies below the six-thousand-foot level. 
Between the six- and the eleven-thousand- 
foot level is the intermediate belt where 
crops are grown like those raised in temper- 
ate regions. Above the divvnntanenni teas 
level is the Andean, or arctic, belt. 

Though the potato is a tropic plant, we 
all know that it is also a cool-weather plant, 
which explains why it grows so well in 
Maine. On some of the Peruvian slopes 
potatoes grow at an altitude of fourteen 
thousand feet, from which we can see why 
the potato, which comes from Peru, is a 
cool-weather plant even though it originated 
in the tropics. Many Peruvian potatoes 
have purple skins like the variety called 
the Blue Victor. As an official codperator 
from the United States Bureau of Plant 
Industry, I have raised some of those 
Peruvian potatoes in my own garden. It 
would be an interesting experiment for any 
one to get some of the potatoes and find out 
whether Peruvian like American agricultural 
methods have robbed them of the power to 
reproduce through seed. Only infrequently 
do you find a seed ball on American pota- 
toes. Given seeds from Peruvian potatoes, 
the home gardener could experiment with 
them and perhaps produce new seedling 

tatoes superior to any that we know. 

ndeed, Mr. Cook says that the various 
Peruvian potatoes—there are many varieties 
are in quality already superior to our 
American kinds, but because of their shape 
and of their deep-set eyes they are less 
desirable to handle. It would be an inter- 
esting experiment to try to produce in your 
own garden a shapely, shallow-eyed potato 
from Peruvian stock. 

Another Peruvian plant is maize, or corn. 
Now corn is commonly considered as a 
warm-weather plant. Yet Peruvian farmers 
developed a strain that grows at elevations 
of from nine thousand to eleven thousand 
feet. The Cuzco it is called, and it has great 
possibilities for culture high on our moun- 
tain slopes. The kernels are enormous; the 
Peruvians eat them one at a time, as we eat 
grapes or chestnuts. The boiled kernels slip 
out of their skins when you press them 
between your fingers. It will not pay 
American gardeners, unless they live on 
high mountain tops, to experiment with 
Cuzco corn, for it has been found to misbe- 
have on lower levels, agora * enormous 
stalks and virtually no ears. But it will 
amply pay any one to get acquainted with 
another form of foreign maize, the black 
Mexican corn. 





Though black Mexican corn has been 
listed in some American seed catalogues for 
some time, it is known to few gardeners. 
Yei it has absolutely no superior among the 
sweet corns. The mature ear is black, almost 
bluish black. Frankly, it is not appetizing in 
appearance, since we have learned to 
demand white or yellow corn. But once the 
kernels get into the ground a miracle 
happens: the black seed produces green 
corn that is pearly white. Just at that stage, 
when the sugar content is greatest, or just 
when the ear is best to eat, flecks of bluish 
purple appear in the ear. Nature herself 
tells the gardener when to pluck the corn. 
Eaten then, black Mexican is one of the 
sweetest of all corns. Left to mature, it 


. Tapidly turns dark and loses its fine quality. 


At maturity it is once more blue-black. 

Among other useful products from Mexico 
is the chick-pea, or garbanzo, a nutty- 
flavored member of the pea family of most 
unusual appearance both in the seed and in 
the vine. The vine is really no vine at all, 
but an upright woody stem with the finest, 
most beautiful foliage, which alone would 
make it welcome in any garden. When green 
the peas are huge things as big as marbles 
and are enclosed in tough husks like the 
husks of chestnuts or filberts. Like the 
broad bean in England, which there is 
considered as fit only for cattle, the gar- 
banzo is commonly looked on in its home 
land as food only for poor peasants. Never- 
theless, it is rich and nutty in flavor, most 
nourishing and as palatable as its black 
companion. 

If the idea of eating corn that is black is 
startling, what is to be said of using pig- 
weeds for oatmeal? Every gardener is 
familiar with the pigweed. Picture to your- 
self a great mountain valley like some of 
those in the Andes in which pigweeds are 
grown in as enormous quantities as we grow 
corn. That is what the traveler finds in many 
of the Peruvian valleys. The species grown 
there often attains a height of from three 
to four feet. It is called quinoa and looks 
much like our native pigweed. It is so much 
like it indeed that when I grew a row of 
quinoa in my own garden I could not con- 
vince the neighbors that I was not growing 
ordinary pigweed. Why anyone should cul- 
tivate pigweed was more than they could 
understand, and that anyone should eat 
pigweed was simply beyond comprehension. 
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Seed balls of 
the potato ¥ 


It is only the seeds that are eaten, how- 
ever; and only the white-seeded variety is 
ood for food; the brown-seeded is too 
itter. White quinoa makes an excellent 
breakfast food fairly comparable with 
oatmeal and likely to be preferred by many 
—- both for its taste and for its texture. 
he seeds soften with cooking, but retain 
their form and are not so slimy as oatmeal. 
The Peruvians use the leaves as potherbs. 
From the heights of the Andes to the 
islands of Japan or to the plains of China is 
a far jump; yet it is no farther than the 
exploring gardener can leap in his quest 
for food products that are Poth delectable 
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and novel. Udo, or Chinese asparagus, is 
destined to become a staple food in Amer- 
ica, just as it now is in the Orient. In almost 
every respect except appearance the plant 
is like our ordinary asparagus. It is culti- 
vated in the’ same manner, gathered at the 
same season and prepared in much the same 
way. The roots of udo are great yellowish 
clumps more like rhubarb than asparagus 
roots. They must have room; four feet is 
not too far to separate them. A great woody 
growth springs up not at all like the feathery 
tops of asparagus, yet like them in that it 
dies away at the end of the year. The stalks 
in my own garden have reached a height of 
six feet; the bushy plants make an effective 
screen. As is the case with asparagus, the 
roots can be lifted and forced within doors 
during the winter. If they are left undis- 
turbed, in the spring delicate sprouts, 
creamy white, flecked with pink or red, and 
most appetizing in appearance, come up}; 
they can be eaten raw with salt or sliced, 
though probably the American palate will 
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prefer them when cooked with cream sauce. 

Chinese and Japanese cucumbers are 
worth growing merely because they are 
Chinese and Japanese. They will be found 
not unlike our accustomed varieties. The 
Japanese cucumber is a great climber. 
Japanese gardening is carried on under 
conditions almost as difficult as those of the 
Andes, and you cannot help wondering 
whether the power of Japanese cucumbers 
to climb may not have come from centuries 
of effort to scale the steep slopes of moun- 
tain-side gardens. With its fine foliage and 
bronze-green fruits the plant is highly 
ornamental. Bacterial wilts are the at 
enemies of cucumbers and melons, and the 
wilts spread greatly when there is dampness. 
So in raising cucumbers it is a first principle 
to insure good drainage for your plants. 
In that respect the Japanese climbing cu- 
cumber has the advantage of crawling. up 
out of the dampness. It will cover a wire 
netting on the side of an unsightly building 
as prettily as ampelopsis or honeysuckle. 


The Sakurajima radish, the Chinese 
cabbage wong bok, which is no cabbage at 
all but a mustard, and Japanese mustard 
and carrots are also desirable acquaintances 
for the gardener. One of the carrots is deep 
red like a rich beet and makes a most 
er appearance. Indeed, from the 
and of the rising sun come a great many 

roducts that the American gardener will 
find worth while, particularly if he can use 
his imagination as well as his hoe. For in 
that curious country where they grow 
oysters on stakes, as we raise tomatoes in 
America, and where land is so valuable that 
every inch is cultivated and every plant set 
with mathematical precision in the exact 
spot allotted to it, many delectable food 
products have been developed. If we can- 
not go abroad to see all those vegetable 
marvels, we can, if we will, become ac- 
quainted with them and travel abroad at 
home—by means of the hoe. It all depends 
on the point of view from which we look at 
our gardening. 


ALMIRA HATCH’S LESSON 


RS. LEVI HATCH stood 
in the doorway looking out 
with satisfaction on her 
well-kept flower beds; their 
cheerful bloom she well 
knew was unequalled in 
all the town. She turned 
her head at a click of the 
gate. “Why, how do you 
do, Jane? Come in, come 
in! I’m glad to see you,” 

she said in her energetic fashion. 

“You don’t set foot in my house once in a 
dog’s age; you never’d set eyes on me if I 
didn’t come here,” replied the red-faced 
neighbor as she came up the walk. 

Almira Hatch laughed. ‘Well, I s’pose I 
am quite a home body. I always find so much 
to do. Come into the sitting room,” and she 
led the way. 

“Well, you’re real cool an’ comfortable in 
here,” said the visitor and sank heavily into 
a large armchair, fanning herself with her 
sun bonnet. “I just come in of an errand. I 
mustn’t stop.” 

Mrs. Jane Jones lived near the district 
schoolhouse, and she had a berry garden, 
the allurements of which were too strong 
for some of the children to resist. 

“T can’t find out who ’tis to save me,”’ 
she said, having told her story. “I didn’t 
know but Lucy might hear something said 
about it. I wanted to ask her, for I know 
whatever your Lucy says I can depend on.”’ 

Almira Hatch’s face glowed with pride. 
“Yes,” she said, “if I do say it, I never yet 
knew my Lucy to tell a wrong story nor any- 
thing approachin’ one. I don’t believe there 
is any need of havin’ children that can’t be 
depended on. If there’s anything I abom- 
inate above ground, it’s a liar. I don’t know 
what I should do if I caught that child 
equivocatin’ the leastest hair. I’ve always 
brought her up to hate a lie.” 

Just then Lucy came in from school. She 
was a shy little girl, and she returned Mrs. 
Jones’ salutation with a bashful smile. 

Mrs. Jones speedily made known her er- 
rand, and Lucy answered her questions in an 
innocent, straightforward manner; then she 
put away her school books and ran out to 
play, and Mrs. Jones soon departed. 

Mrs. Hatch went to the door a few min- 
utes later and looked down the garden walk. 

i uuey! Lucy!” she called. 

“Yes’m.” Lucy came running, with her 
flaxen curls all flying. 

“IT want to see your marks,” said her 
mother. 

Lucy’s face fell, and she came in slowly. 

“You don’t act very anxious to show 





’ 
em. 

“I ain’t,” said the truthful Lucy. 

“Then I’m afraid you’ve been a naughty 
girl again.” 

Lucy took up one of her school books and, 
drawing from it some slips of paper, handed 
them to her mother. There was a pathetic 
pleading in the little girl’s eyes as she put 
the papers into the outstretched hand. But 
Mrs. Hatch did not see. 

,__Readin’ an’ spellin’, ‘good.’ Writin’, 
good.’ Geography, ‘good.’” Mrs. Hatch 
tead slowly as she moved the slins one by 
one. The little girl’s lips began to twitch ner- 
Vously, “Arithmetic, ‘poor.’ Lucy Ellen 
Hatch! What do you mean? If you meant to 
get ‘good’ in arithmetic, you’d do it. Here 


you are a great girl ten years old! I should 
think you’d be ashamed of yourself.” 

“Yes’m.”’ Lucy gave a little sob. 

“Now I'll tell you what. The next time 
you bring home a mark like this I shall pun- 
ish you. I want you to grow up to be a school- 
teacher.’”’ Her voice softened a little, and she 
drew the weeping child to her. ‘There! You 
needn’t ery any more. Cryin’ won’t help it. 
You know mother wants you to go to the 
Academy when you’re big enough, and it 
makes her feel dreadfully not to have you do 
better in your lessons. It’s for your good that 
mother scolds you. Don’t you know it is?” 

““Yes’m,”’ sobbed Lucy. 

“Now run out to play again, but mind 
an’ remember tomorrow what mother tells 
you.” 

Almira Hatch was a proud, high-spirited 
woman, conscientious, but sharp of tongue. 
Circumstances had denied her much educa- 
tion, and the fact had served to intensify her 
worshipful admiration for “book learning.’’ 
When little Lucy was born her mother deter- 
mined that all that she herself longed to be 
and was not her child should be. No time or 
pains or money, so far as she and Levi could 
command them, should be spared. The lit- 
tle girl had proved extremely bright in every 
study except one. The trying fact was that 
Lucy was “dull at figures.” But her mother 
was “bound not to give in to it.’”’ She said to 
her husband that Lucy had “got to come up 
to the mark in arithmetic, whether or no.” 

It was a bright July morning, and Lucy 
was on her way to school. The pink gingham 
sunbonnet was tied in a neat bow beneath 
her round pink chin, and her dress of the 
same delicate hue was nearly concealed by a 
fresh white-sleeved “‘tire” stiffly starched 
and ironed. Upon her breast she inned 
a half-blown blush rose that nodded in 
rhythm with her short quick footsteps. In 
one hand she carried her bag of school books 
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and in the other held two roses and a scarlet 
poppy “for the teacher.” 

“Hello! Hello!” It was a boyish voice. 

Lucy looked round. “Hello,” she an- 
swered, smiling brightly as an urchin some- 
what larger than herself came running up. 

ag hy can’t you wait for a fellow?” he 

“T didn’t know you’s comin’,” said Lucy. 

“T hollered an’ hollered. Have you got 
your sums all done?” 

Lucy looked crestfallen. “No, I can’t do 
’em.”’ 

“T’ve got mine, every one, an’ I’ll do 
yours,” said the boy. 

; Ob,” said Lucy, “that would be cheat- 
ing!” 

“Cheatin’ ain’t any hurt.” 

“Yes ’tis.” 

“Why is it?” 

Lucy pondered a little and then said, 
“Cause it is!” 

“You don’t have to say a word. You hand 
in the paper of sums an’ get your good mark, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

Lucy looked thoughtful. “I'll tell you 
something if you won’t ever tell, honest and 
om black an’ bluely,” she said. 

The boy—Abram Springer—held up his 
hand. “Honest and truly, black an’ bluely, 
I won't,” he said solemnly. 

Lucy’s tones were confidential. “My 
mother’s going to punish me if I get a bad 
mark today, and I’m afraid—I—can’t help 


it. 

— so! Well, I’ll do yer sums anyway 
then.’ 
“No,” said Lucy. ‘She wants me to be a 
teacher when I grow up, and how can I ever 
be if I can’t learn to do my own sums? I’ll 
try awful hard today, and p’raps I can.” 


‘“‘What’s the matter, Mira?” he cried in alarm 
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Lucy did try hard even to neglecting her 
other lessons. When her mother called for 
the marks that night “writing” was the only 
“‘good”’ she had. And there was a tardy mark 
besides, for the two children had forgotten 
to hurry that morning. 

Almira Hatch’s face flamed with anger as 
she passed the slips one by one through her 
fingers; and Lucy with crimson cheeks and 
downcast eyes nervously chewed a corner of 
her snowy apron the while. Then Almira’s 
tongue broke loose: 

“And tardy! That caps all, and after I 
started you off in such good season! You 
know what I said last night?” 

Lucy’s lip quivered. ‘‘Yes’m.” 

“Well, you go to bed, an’ you stay there 
till morning. I’ll fetch up a piece o’ bread an’ 
a mug o’ water. That’s all you’ll have to- 
night. Of course I shall have to tell your 
father what it’s for. How do you s’pose he’ll 
feel to have such a naughty girl?” 

Lucy did not answer, but walked quickly 
away to hide her tears. 

The next morning when Abram Springer 
called his friendly “hello” Lucy did not look 
back, but quickened her steps to a run. 

But Abram soon overtook her. “I guess 
you’re took deaf,” he said, panting. “Or 
else you’re dumb! Which is it?” 

Lucy did not speak, and Abram ran 
beside her until they reached the school- 
ee then she stopped and said, breathing 


“My mother—made me promise—not to 
speak to you—on the road to school—so I 
couldn’t.” 

“What for?” asked Abram. 

“’Cause we got tardy yesterday.” 

“Did you get punished?” Abram drew 
nearer, speaking low. 


“Pm awful sorry,” said Abram. ‘‘Now 
don’t you want me to do your sums today?” 


Lucy Ellen gave a big gasp; her face~ 


flushed scarlet, and she said in a scared 
whisper: “‘Yes, I do, Aby—if you won’t tell. 
I try awful hard, but they won’t come right 
anyhow. My mother says I'll never know 
anything in ’rithm’tic, an’ I don’t believe I 
ever shall.” 

“You bet I won’t tell,” said Abram. “You 
may take my paper an’ copy ’em off; then 
you can give it back to me when I come in 
from recess.” 

“All right,” said Lucy. She took the paper 
and, slipping it into her bag, went into the 
schoolhouse. 

That night Mrs. Hatch promptly called 
for the marks. “Dear me,” she said and 
sighed, “I dread to look at ’em!’’ And Lucy 
looked as if she too dreaded the inspec- 
tion. 

“Good” —“good”—“good,” read Mrs. 
Hatch, moving each slip into view. Lucy 
went over and gazed intently from the win- 


ow. 

“’Rithmetic, ‘good’! Why, Lucy Ellen 
Hatch! ’Rithmetic, ‘good’! Did you see this 
mark, child?” 

Lucy nodded without looking round. 

“Come right here!” 

Lucy went, and her mother hugged and 
kissed her as she had not done for many a 
day. “‘Ain’t you pleased, Lucy?” 

Lucy hid her face upon her mother’s 
shoulder and whispered that she didn’t 
know. 

“Of course you are! Yes, you do know. I 
knew you could do it if you tried. I guess 
father’ll be ag enough. You run right 
out and tell him.” 

“T don’t want to,” said Lucy, still clinging 
to her mother. 

“Well, you needn’t. I'll tell. I’m glad you 
feel modest about it. I rather you woul ig 
And she led Lucy by the hand out into the 
garden. 

“What do you think, father?” she ex- 
claimed joyously. ‘“There’s a little girl that’s 
got way lesson perfect today, arithmetic 
an’ a 


“Well, well,” said Levi, smiling. ‘“That’s 
nice, little daughter, that’s nice, I’m sure.” 
He patted her head and then kissed her 
fondly. “But she mustn’t study too hard,” 
he added. 

“There now, Levi, don’t go to discour- 
agin’ of her,”’ said his wife. 

At the supper table Lucy left the larger 
part of her meal untouched. In answer to the 
anxious questionings she said she was not 
sick, but “just not hungry.”’ At bedtime she 
begged to sit up later, and her mother 
granted her an extra half hour in honor of 
the perfect lessons. But when the half hour 
had passed Lucy pleaded for more time and 
when her request was refused burst into 
tears. The more they besought her to tell 
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them what was the reason that she should 
feel so, the more bitterly she wept. 

At last, throwing her arms round her 
mother’s neck, she sobbed: “I’m ’fraid 
there’ll be an earthquake!”’ 

They laughed at her and caressed her and 
finally put her to bed. 

“Depend upon it, Mira, that child’s 
studyin’ too hard,” said her father when her 
breathing told them that she was at last 
asleep. 

“She’ll soon git used to it,” replied his 
wife. ‘An’ I can’t have that Potter girl 
a-goin’ ahead of her. Lucy’s as bright as any 
rs em, an’ she must keep up. Don’t you 
ret.’ 

So all that week and the next and the next 
Lucy brought good marks in arithmetic un- 
til it became a matter of course. Her mother’s 
pride and joy knew no bounds. 

One night when Lucy was playing with 
dolls her mother said, “Lucy, Mis’ Jones 
says she guesses you have help on your sums. 
You don’t, do you?” 

“What?” said Lucy, turning scarlet. 

“You don’t have any help on your sums, 
do you?” 

“No’m.” Lucy bent low and picked up 
something from the floor. 

“There!” said Almira triumphantly. “I 
knew you didn’t. I shall tell Mis’ Jones of 
that. She said she’d believe it if you said 
so.” 

Lucy caught up her doll and ran out. She 
ran down the garden path, climbed the wall 
and went on into the pasture among the 
pines. There she threw herself on the ground 
and began to ery. She had told a real lie 
now! There was no mistaking it. A lie, a lie, 
a lie! 

By and by she heard her father’s voice 
calling, “Lucy! Lucy!’ And she got up, 
trembling. “Where are you?” he shouted. 

‘“‘Here!’’ She slowly emerged from behind 
the low drooping pine, where she had been 


lying. 

“Why didn’t my little girl come to sup- 
per?” asked Levi. ‘“We’ve had supper long 
ago. Where have you been, child?” 

“Down here,” said Lucy, looking at the 
ground. 

“You don’t feel sick, do you?” 

“Yes,’”’ and Lucy began to sob. 

Levi stooped and lifted her in his strong 
arms. “‘Where does my little girl feel sick?’ 
he asked tenderly. 

“Tn here.” She put both hands over her 
breast. “Oh, I feel awfully bad!” And she 
dropped her head on his shoulder and cried 
aloud. 

Her mother gave her a cup of catnip tea 
that night and after carefully tucking her 
into bed sat by her and held her hand until 
she fell asleep. 

Tomorrow would be the last day of school, 
and Mrs. Hatch had been anticipating with 
almost childish eagerness the proud moment 
when the reports should be publicly an- 
nounced. She hoped that Lucy was not going 
to be sick the last day. But with the morn- 
ing sunshine Lucy felt better and trudged off 
to school with her little bag of books and he 
lunch. . 

How it came out no one knew, but to the 
teacher’s knowledge it did come that Abram 
Springer had been doing Lucy’s sums for 
several weeks. Lucy Ellen Hatch had de- 
ceived them all! Miss Floyd herself carried 
to the girl’s mother the note that she had 
felt it her duty to write. 

Half an hour later Levi Hatch came in and 
found his wife leaning back in the big rocker 
with avhite, strained face and her hands 
tightly clasping the arms of her chair. 

“What’s the matter, Mira?” he cried in 
alarm. She neither moved nor spoke. “‘You’re 
sick, Miry. What is it?” 

“Yes, I am _ sick—heartsick—soulsick!”’ 
she groaned. ; 

“Oh, Mira! Is it Lucy?” 

Mrs. Hatch got up and began to walk the 
floor. “Yes, ’tis Lucy, if ye must know, an’ 
ye must! An’ it’s me, her own mother, that’s 
made her a liar an’ deceiver!” 

“Hush, don’t! What’s the matter? Tell 
me quick!” 

His wife faced him. “Levi Hatch! Lucy 
ain’t done a single sum herself! All these 
‘goods’ she’s brought home—that Springer 
boy’s done ’em all! She confessed it to the 
teacher, and when Miss Floyd asked how 
she.come to go to cheatin’ she said, ‘Because 
my mother scolds me so for poor marks, an’ 
I can’t bear to be scolded all the time.’ 
There, Levi Hatch, that’s what ails me. It 
serves me right, but seems as if ’twould kill 
me.” 

Levi sat down silent and sorrowful. 
“That little dear afraid of her own 
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mother!’ moaned his wife. ‘An’ here I’ve 
always bragged so about her bein’ so honest 
an’ truthful. An’ she is too! I’ve just fairly 
scared her into this! I know now why she’s 
been so ’fraid of the dark; ’twas just her con- 
science.” 

“Where is Lucy Ellen?” asked Levi, look- 
ing at the clock. “Ain’t it time she was 
here?” 

“Time? Why, yes, past it! Where can she 
be?” Mrs. Hatch rushed to the door. “She 
ain’t in sight. Mebbe she’s afraid to come 
home. You go to meet her, Levi—tell her 
not to be afraid—tell her mother won’t 
scold.” 

Levi went out, and his wife watched him 
go down the road. “There’s the Springer 
boy—he’ll know.” She saw Levi stop; then 
he turned back, walking with the Springer 


Oy. 

“What does he say? Where is she?” Mrs. 
Hatch called out as they came near. 

“She got over the wall into your pasture,” 
— the boy. “She’s gone down over the 


“What for?” 

“T asked her, and she jes’ said, ‘No mat- 
ter. 

“You keep quiet, Mira; I'll go’n get her,”’ 
said Levi. “It'll be all right.” He went in 
and came down through the garden. 

An hour later he returned alone. “Yes, I 
hunted every inch of that pasture and called 
and called,” he said in answer to Almira’s 
questioning. 

“O Levi! She’s lost. My poor, poor little 
girl. O Levi!’ she groaned. “What can we 
do? 

It was soon noised abroad that Lucy 


Ellen Hatch was lost, and neighbors, both ' 


women and men, came to inquire and to 
assist in the search. Dusk faded into dark- 
ness. 

“Lucy! Lucy Ellen Hatch!” The ¢ 
sounded in field, meadow and woodland. 
Lanterns glinted everywhere. Toward morn- 
ing they gathered in little knots to consult. 

Suddenly remembering that he had nei- 
ther milked his cows nor fed his horse, Levi 
went with his lantern to the barn, for the 
dawn had hardly begun. ‘‘Poor old Charley!” 
he said. “He shall have an extra portion.” 
And he slowly climbed the ladder, for he was 
leg weary and sore. He went half stumblin 
over the hay, which crunched and rattle 
under his feet; the lantern cast weird moving 
shadows as he went. 

He took the pitchfork and began puttin 
down the hay. What was that? A P aeeee. 
He picked up his lantern and went over to 
the remote corner—a pink sunbonnet—a 
little hand! Lucy! The child was fast asleep. 
The quick-rushing blood sang in the father’s 
ears. He stooped and gathered his little girl 
into his great arms; he strained her to his 
heart. “Lucy, child!—dear!—darlin’!”’ he 
whispered hoarsely. 

She awoke, staring with bewildered eyes. 
The lantern showed her face swollen with 
weeping, and she was trembling as if with 
fright. 

“Well, well,” he cried, kissing her. 
“What’s my little girl up here for, hidin’ 
away?” But Lucy clung to him and would 
not answer. With her in his arms he went in 
great leaps over the hay to the little open 
window. 

“Here she is!’ he yelled. “Tell Almira 
she’s found—asleep on the hay.” 

When he had her in the open air she began 
crying again and begged piteously not to be 
taken to the house. “Because,” she replied 
to his questions, ‘“‘mother can’t ever love me 
any more. She won’t want me for her little 
girl again,—ever,—an’ I didn’t know where 
to go.” 

But mother was there to speak for her- 
self. Almira Hatch’s ear had been the first to 
catch Levi’s glad cry. Already her arms 
were about Lucy. “Oh, darling, mother does 
love you!” she sobbed. “Mother will always 
love you. Mother’s never goin’ to scold any 
more. When the little girl does her best 
that’s enough, marks or no marks.” 

“T’ye—told—lies!”” sobbed Lucy. : 

Levi was wiping his eyes with his shirt 
sleeve. “I guess you hadn’t any of you bet- 
ter foller ’em,” he said to the gathering 
neighbors as Almira turned towards the 
house with the child. “Mira’s pretty well 
used up.” ; 

Then he thanked them all and said he was 
“awful sorry” he had given his neighbors so 
much trouble, but that he praised God it 
had been no worse. 

“We'd have ye all in to breakfast,” he 
said, “if ’twasn’t that Mira’s so kind of used 
up; but come over tomorrow afternoon, and 
we'll have a reg’lar jubilee supper.” 


Chapter Four 
Two rogues 


——__4.--BOVE the rattle of the rifles 
and the screaming of 
the squaws and papooses 
I could hear a voice roar- 
ing orders in English. 
But dominating all those 


voice of Chief Joseph 
steadying his braves to 
delay the soldiers’ ad- 
vance while the squaws under the direction 
of Too-hul-hul-suit broke camp. 

In the hubbub of the battle I went un- 
noticed, though I knew it would not be for 
long, for already crippled warriors were 
stringing into the village. Joseph had given 
me my chance to escape, and I must take it. 
I picked up my rifle where a wounded Nez 
Percé had dropped it and began to ascend 
the side of the defile. 

I reached an abandoned rifle pit and 
paused to rest. As I ventured to look toward 
the approaching soldiers a bullet slapped 
angrily against a rock not six inches from 
my head, and I realized that in my Indian 
disguise i dared not meet the soldiers while 
they were filled with the battle lust; they 
would give me no time to explain. I dropped 
back a few feet out of sight and again began 
to climb the side of the cafion. My one 
chance was to get above the battle line. 

As I went up I met several Nez Percé 
braves plunging down toward the village. 
They were in too much of a panic to pay any 
attention to me, though some of them 
yelled something at me that I took to be a 
warning to retreat. I kept on. 

4 Finally I was above the battle line; I 
stopped in the shelter of a giant, gnarled 
cedar whence I could see both sides of the 
conflict. In spite of Joseph’s efforts to make 
his men hold the line the soldiers were rapid- 
ly crumpling up the Indian rear guard. But 
many of the squaws were already on the 
move with the tribal property. 

‘ At last the rear guard bolted. Not until 
then did Chief Joseph move. From the river 
along the trail that he had forehandedly 
made I could hear his booming voice direct- 
ing the retreat. It was a great sight to see a 
thousand Indians and several thousand 
ponies in the water at once. Some of them 
were drowned, and some were picked off by 
white sharpshooters, but in the great drama 
of it all I had no time to watch the individual 
tragedies. By dusk the last of the Indians 
were on the other side of the river. 

So hasty was the retreat that when the 
soldiers reached the site of the village they 
found that much of the unimportant equip- 
ment was still scattered round, and on nu- 
merous fires supper was still cooking. 
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Darkness was coming on fast there in the 
mountains, and gs ng hastily reformed his 
men on the other side of the river. At that 
hour it would have been rank folly for Gen- 
eral Howard to have tried to cross in pur- 
suit. Besides, his men had been fighting 
almost steadily for two days and were ex- 
hausted. For that matter the Indians were 
exhausted too, but another daylight found 
not an Indian in sight. Unbelievable and 
unparalleled in military history as it was, 
Joseph, whom his opponents respectfully 
called the ‘Indian Napoleon,” had suc- 
ceeded in getting away from the soldiers with 
all of his people and most of his equipment. 
It was not until the close of his historic 
march of thirteen hundred miles when he 
was almost within sight of the promised land 
that General Howard was to see him again. 

As I watched the end of that famous bat- 
tle of the Clearwater it was no wonder that 
I became for the time unmindful of my im- 
mediate surroundings. Suddenly something 
warned me that I was in danger. What 
warned me I do not know. It may have been 
the loosening of a rock or the cracking of a 
twig; or it may have been the intangible 
something that sometimes warns us of a 
presence behind our backs. At any rate I 
felt a premonition of danger, and I instinc- 
tively dropped flat. Even then I felt the 
wind and heard the menacing whir of a 
hatchet that passed by my head and crashed 
against a stump just behind me. 

I seized the hatchet and leaped to my feet. 
At the same moment I saw my old enemy 
Buffalo Horn charging down upon me. 
With the huge buffalo horns that he always 
wore in his hair shaking and tossing, he re- 
sembled nothing so much as an enraged 
buffalo bull. Physically I was no match at 
all for the huge Bannock. I threw the hatchet 
desperately with all the strength I possessed. 
Fortunately for me, it struck the Bannock’s 
arm—not with the edge, but hard enough 
to make him drop the knife that he held. 

With a savage yell Buffalo Horn was upon 
me; his pe toe face was twisted and quiver- 
ing with pain, hate and anger. I fell heavily 
upon my back, and the Bannock’s muscular 
fingers gripped my throat. “Now die, lying 
dog with two skins!” he hissed in my ear. 

could feel the life flowing out of me. 
Things began to turn black; then the ex- 
cruciating agony decreased as consciousness 
left me. 

Suddenly the sweet mountain air began 
flowing back into my tortured lungs, and at 
the same time the weight on my chest lifted. 
For some time I lay there on my back with 
my eyes closed, content merely to revel in 
the glorious sense of relief. Then I opened 


I threw the hatchet desperately . 
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my eyes, and they rested upon the tall, 
familiar figure of the old mountaineer 
Leander towering in the dusk above me. 

I was still unable to speak. I groped about 
with my hands on the ground until my right 
hand came down upon warm flesh. The 
shock of it made me spring to my feet. My 
touch seemed to have the same effect upon 
the other person, for as I turned I saw Buf- 
falo Horn bounding down the hill like a 
scared antelope. 

“TY wisht I could have busted the critter 
over the head hard enough to have stopped 
— permanent,” Leander said whimsi- 
cally. 

“Why didn’t you kill him?” I cried. 

“T couldn’t,” Leander said simply. ‘The 
varmint is one of Uncle Sam’s scouts now, 
so all I could do was tap him on the head 
with my gun butt just hard enough to make 
him let up on you.” 

The words made me forget to ask Leander 
how he had so fortunately happened to be 
there to rescue me. “That man!” I 
gasped incredulously. ““You mean to 
say Buffalo Horn is a scout for our 
army?” 

“He says he is,” Leander replied 
dryly. “The soldiers picked him up 
where you left him stranded afoot, 
an’ he straightway enlisted as a scout. 
Major Stucki sure thinks he counted 
coup by gittin’ him.’’ Leander laughed 
in his silent fashion. 

“But Buffalo Horn must have seen 
Chief Joseph,” I asserted. 

“Impossible,” said Leander. ‘The 
Clearwater separated ’em until the 
soldiers picked Buffaler Horn up. The 
only chance Buffaler Horn has had to sneak 
away has been in the last ten days, an’ he 
ain’t because he ain’t been out of my sight 
or hearin’ durin’ that time. That’s how I 
happened to interfere with that little game 
he was playin’ with you.” 

“But Joseph now knows the message that 
Buffalo Horn was bringing, and he believes 
that the Bannocks and the Shoshones will 
join him! He plans to cross over the Lolo 
trail and sweep down the Bitter Root Valley, 
then back over the mountains to join the 
fighting braves Buffalo Horn has promised. 
On the way they expect to be joined by the 
Blackfeet—and the spirits of the dead.” 

“The spirits of the dead?” Leander re- 
peated. 

I told him what I knew of the Smahollah 
doctrine as taught by Too-hul-hul-suit. 

“That’s mighty bad,’’- Leander said slow- 
ly. “If an Injun’s religion or his medicine 
tells him a thing is so, you can’t convince 
him that it ain’t. If this thing ever gits 
started, if they once think the ghosts are 
fightin’ with ’em, it’ll spread like wildfire.” 

“If the Shoshones and Bannocks can be 
kept from joining the Nez Percés nothing 
will come of it,” I suggested. 

“T believe you,” Leander said .thought- 
fully. ‘““‘We’ve succeeded in keeping ’em 
apart this far; we must continue. Buffaler 
Horn wants war as much as he ever did, an’ 
he’s only with General Howard to leave a 
crooked trail. He’s had some communication 
with Joseph all right, an’ the only way he 
eould have done it is through some white 
traitor in the army. I’m sure of that.” 

“Who could it be?” I asked. 

“Of course I don’t know,” Leander said 
slowly, “but if I was to hazard a guess I’d 
name Cunnin’ham.” 

“Then you’d be mistaken,” I put in 
quickly. “Cunningham is dead. I myself 
saw him ride into a Nez Percé camp, and 
he was made a prisoner.”’ 

“Ts that so?”’ Leander drawled. “Suppose 
you tell me about it.” 

I quickly told him what I had seen. 

‘An’ you’re dead sartin they done away 
with Cunnin’ham?” Leander asked when 
I had finished. 

“They would never have treated a friend 
as roughly as they treated him,’ I declared. 

“But you’ve overlooked the fact that he 
was an emissary for the Bannocks an’ so 
might have been unknown to the Nez 
Percés until he presented his credentials,” 
Leander reminded me softly. 

“What?” I demanded. “Do you think—” 
I was abruptly silent. I had been unbeliev- 
ably dense not to have seen it at first. By try- 
ing to do a great deal of clever reasoning 
I had missed the point entirely. 

“If I had only followed Cunningham and 
those Indians, instead of wandering round 
like a blind bear!” I exclaimed bitterly. 

“It’s just as well you didn’t,” Leander 
said. “You’d have got into trouble, an’ I 
wouldn’t have been there to help you out. 
Anyway we’ve got a good line on things 
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now, an’ we can watch Cunnin’ham an’ 
Buffaler Horn.” 

“Ts Cunningham here among the sol- 
diers?” I asked incredulously. 

“Big as life an’ twice as natural,’’ Leander 
replied and grinned. 

“Then we must denounce him and Buffalo 
Horn at once!” I cried eagerly. 

“How are we goin’ to make ’em believe 
us?” Leander asked. 

“Why—why—we saw—this attack on 
me that Buffalo Horn made just now,” 
I argued confusedly. 

“That’s easy got around. He could say 
that he thought you were a Nez Pereé; you 
look like an Injun, you know.” 


“But isn’t there some way to convince the,| | 


military? How did General Howard receive 
you?” I asked. 

“Howard received me ‘bout the way I 
thought he would. He wasn’t unreasonable 
like Stucki; he listened to me plumb re- 
spectful, but wasn’t quite convinced. You 
know he has to listen to a lot of wild 
stories an’ sort of strike a balance 
between ’em. We couldn’t expect him 
to swaller everythin’ I said right off.” 

I felt discouraged. The unreasona- 
ble obstinacy of the military seemed 
to make a mess of everything we tried 
to do, and I could not take things so 
philosophically as Leander took them. 

“Tsn’t there some way to convince 
General Howard of the character of 
these men?” I asked miserably. 

“We'd just as well look facts in the 
face,” Leander said. “If we go to the 
military with our suspicions, it’ll be 
our word against Buffaler Horn’s an’ 
his Injuns’ an’ Cunnin’ham’s. Cunnin’ham 
has been with the army much longer than 
we have, an’ besides, the regular scouts would 
back him up, to say nothin’ of Major Stucki 
an’ Lieutenant Gublar. Ninety-nine chances 
out of a hundred we’d be drummed out of 
camp when it was all over, like we was when 
we tried to talk to Stucki.” 

“But it’s all wrong! They’re giving the 
Indians all the chance in the world to get to- 
gether, and with this Smahollah doctrine 
rampant they may do what they hope: 
sweep the whites out of the Northwest. If 
the army would listen to us, they could nip 
the whole thing right in the bud. I’m getting 
disgusted.” 

“Never do that,’’ Leander answered. 
“Remember that there’s a lot of lives at 
stake in this game, an’ at this moment it’s 
up to us to play it out alone.” 

“But what can we do?” I asked helplessly. 

“Face the facts,” Leander asserted again. 
“The Injuns an’ Cunnin’ham have got us in 
a hole now, but, if we keep our eyes on those 
two, somethin’ll turn up.” 

Some of Leander’s quiet confidence seeped 
into me at last, and | felt more resolute as 
we descended to where the soldiers already 
had their campfires burning on the deserted 
embers of the Indians’ fires. On our way to 
the commissary we passed a fire round 
which were grouped Buffalo Horn and his 
two Bannock and two Shoshone braves. 
They stared at us malignantly, but said 
nothing. 

At the commissary, where we applied for 
rations, I stumbled violently against a man 
in the dress of a scout. He turned toward 
me with a curse, and I found myself gazing 
at the whiskered countenance of Cunning- 
ham. 

He raised his hand to strike, but desisted 
with a grunt as Leander thrust the muzzle 
of his rifle into the pit of the fellow’s 
stomach. 

“These fellers were drummed out 0’ camp 
once!” Cunningham spluttered. 

A young officer approached threateningly, 
but whatever his intentions were regarding 
us, he ordered the men to move away 
when Leander showed a pass from General 
Howard. 

We were not further molested, but the 
hostility of the scouts toward us, which 
was carefully fanned by Cunningham, was 
thinly veiled. Nor were the soldiers at all 
friendly. 

After we had disposed of our rations and 
had foraged enough blankets to keep us 
comfortable—I had lost mine—we made our 
bed down as close to Buffalo Horn and 
Cunningham as we could get, though of 
course within the lines. 

I quickly dropped asleep, but it seemed 
as if my head had scarcely touched the 
ground when something touching my face 
awakened me. I tried to jump up, but a 
strong hand across my mouth pressed me 
firmly back on the ground. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


IT COSTS MORE to support one bad 
habit than to support two good ones. 


The Birch-bark Basket may be fair to see, 
But just to make one do not Spoil a Tree. 


IT IS AS HARD to break yourself of good 
habits as of bad ones. That is why some men 
will take as long to fail as others take to 
succeed, 


HOMESTEADERS IN ALASKA can get a 
hundred and sixty acres of land by paying 
$1.25 an acre for it and living on it fourteen 
months. The price seems low, but even at 
that figure the government would need only 
thirty-six thousand purchasers to get back 
the price that it paid for the whole of Alaska. 


THE NUMBER OF NEW BOOKS that 
come from the press in a single year is 
astonishing. Figures given by the Publishers’ 
Weekly show that in 1923 > fame appeared in 
this country 6257 new books, 921 new edi- 
tions of old books and 1685 pamphlets. 
There was a time when the general reader 
looked on a new book as an event; now it is 
hardly an incident. 


IN MANY STATES land devoted to grow- 
ing trees is not taxed, because the authorities 
are convinced that the grower is adding 
something to the future wealth of the state. 
An Iowa man has suggested that on the 
same principle the state should exempt from 
taxation all farm land that is devoted to 
growing clover and alfalfa, since they pre- 
serve and increase the fertility of the soil 
instead of reducing it. 


SALESMEN DIFFER IN ABILITY, in 
training and in method, but all of them who 
succeed pay almost as much attention to the 
‘“‘don’ts”’ as to the “dos’’ of salesmanship. 
Here are the “don’ts” of one of the most fa- 
mous sales organizations in the United States: 

1. Don’t fail to seat the “prospect” 
properly. 

2. Don’t point your finger or pencil at him. 

3. Don’t sit awkwardly on your chair. 

4. Don’t have a calendar on the wall. It 
may remind him of an appointment or a 
note falling due. 

5. Don’t put your feet on his chair. 

6. Don’t smoke. 

7. Don’t slap him on the knee or poke him 
with your finger. 

8. Don’t chew gum or tobacco. 

9. Don’t tell funny stories. 

10. Don’t talk fast; go easy and see that 
the “prospect” understands what you say 
and do. 
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THE BRITISH LABOR PARTY’S 
OPPORTUNITY 

HE British Labor Party, now in power, 
has one of the greatest opportunities 
that any party ever had. It finds itself in 
political control of a country impoverished 
by the Great War and suffering under a 
general depression of business and unem- 
ployment of labor. If it can lead the country 
into a condition of business activity, general 
employment and prosperity for all, it will 
achieve the greatest success of modern times. 
In Russia and Italy two dominant parties 
have recently had a like opportunity, the 
Bolsheviki in Russia and the Fascisti in 
Italy. Both differ from the British Labor 
Party in that they came into power by 


violence. Having gained control by methods 
that were equally unconstitutional and im- 
proper, they have used their power in dia- 
metrically opposite ways. The Bolsheviki, 
through their ignorance of economic prin- 
ciples, plunged their country into deeper and 
deeper poverty until to save the people from 
wholesale starvation they were compelled to 
give up communism so far as agriculture was 
concerned and to make a partial surrender 
also in the ease of the indoor industries. The 
Fascisti, on the other hand, have used their 
ill-gotten power in a thoroughly intelligent 
and constructive way and have actually 
brought their country out of a state of dis- 
organization, unemployment and poverty 
into a state of organization, employment and 

rosperity. They have made italy the one 

right spot, economically considered, in 
Europe—the one country that is definitely 
advancing and prospering in the industrial 


sense. 

The British Labor Party came into power 
in a constitutional and peaceable manner 
without resorting to violence. The politic 
traditions of the British people are such that 
the party will not be able to do anything 
that does not commend itself to a majority 
of the voters, and so far it has not won the 
majority. If it should attempt anythi 
destructive, the two other parties woul 
combine against it and force it out of power. 
If it has the wisdom to pursue a policy that 
will build up British pa re and give em- 
ployment to those that are now unemployed, 
as the Fascisti have built up Italian industry, 
it will deserve the su of the two other 
parties and may ten y receive the support 
of one or both of them. It therefore has an 
opportunity to achieve real leadership. If it 
succeeds, it will become the greatest of 
modern political parties—greater even than 
the Fascisti because it will have accom- 
plished by peaceable methods what they 
could accomplish only by arbitrary and 
dictatorial methods. 

Since the opportunities for lasting leader- 
ship lie in one direction, it is unfortunate 
that the economic philosophy of the leaders 
of the British Labor Party points another 
way. Their economic philosophy is more like 
that of Lenine than like that of Mussolini. 
That does not leave much ground for hope 
that the party will rise to its opportunities 
or that it will actually achieve through 
peaceful leadership what the Fascisti accom- 
plished through leadership based upon 
violence. Nevertheless the leaders may have 
the wisdom to repudiate their former doc- 
trines and in practice to imitate Mussolini’s 
policies rather than the policies of Lenine. 
In any case we should be careful to distin- 
guish sharply between the methods by which 
a party comes into power and the uses it 
makes of that power after it gets it. One may 
be thoroughly sound, the other wholly 
unsound and destructive. 
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A STRANGE WILL 


HE British courts have been occupied of 

late with a curious case, which turns on 

the right of a person to provide by will 
for the destruction of his property. The will 
in question is the testament of a retired 
engineer who had passed his active life in 
India, and who went back to England to 
shut himself up in a room in a London hotel 
and devote his days and nights to the study 
of English authors of the Shakespearean 
period. He collected a library that contains 
many rare and valuable folios and quartos 
and kept it in storage, bringing books to his 
hotel as he wanted them to study or anno- 
tate. When he died he left a will hastily 
scribbled on a scrap of paper in which he 
directed that all his books be burned, in 
order that other scholars might not see and 
use his marginal notes. 

Of course the singularity of the will ar- 
rested public attention, and book-lovers who 
knew the value of the collection quite apart 
from—perhaps in spite of—the engineer’s 
scribbled comments took action to post- 
pone the execution of the will until it could 
be determined whether there was not some 
way of saving the books. 

We have not learned what decision, if any, 
the courts have made, but it seems that legal 
ingenuity should be able to find some way of 
preserving the venerable volumes. Certainly 
common sense if it were allowed to control 
would set the will aside. The state has long 
had the power to determine, if it pleases, 
how much of a man’s property he shall 
devise, and it has also asserted its authority 
to limit his right to distribute what he leaves. 
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Why then should it lack the power to nullify 
his order to destroy it? } ’ 
Conceivably a man might direct his execu- 
tors to burn down a house to which he was 
attached, in order that no one else should 
ever enjoy it; or a woman might order her 
jewels to be destroyed in order that no one 
else might ever wear them. Would not a 
court be justified in setting aside such wills 
as those on the ground that the testators 
were of unsound mind—on one point at 
least? How valuable the engineer’s library is 
we do not know; but it is incredible that the 
courts would permit such a library, for 
example, as that of Mr. Henry E. Hunting- 
ton in this country to be destroyed. Mr. 
a himself would of course be more 
horrified than anyone else at the idea of 
burning the books that he has so lovingly 
collected, but would not anyone of sound 
mind shrink from such an act of vandalism? 
Perhaps the courts may direct that the 
laborious notes of the retired engineer be 
erased, and that the volumes, thus purged of 
his scholarship, be preserved. The world can 
probably get along very well without his 
comments,—we have not heard of any un- 
seemly competition among English scholars 
for the chance to examine them,—but the 
old folios, we hope, will survive for many 
another bookworm to possess and enjoy. 
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THE LONG VIEW 


8S the nage | Shenandoah approached 
the city she seemed to a up of 
distant observers to drift as idly as a 
summer cloud. Then one of the watchers 
noticed that in less than five minutes she 
had traversed the seven-mile space between 
two far-off towers. Her remoteness had 
dwarfed her crew into invisibility and made 
her arrowlike flight appear casual and dila- 
tory, even while the men within her gondola 
were putting all their knowledge, all their 
skill, to the task of controlling her course. 

There is something analogous in the way 
we view personages and events of old civi- 
lizations a the long perspective of the 
centuries. The heroes of those dim ages seem 
not so much to have shaped a course as to 
have been borne along in the sweep of great 
racial movements. It is nothing to us 
whether, for example, Tutenkhamun or 
Rameses II was the Pharaoh of the Exodus, 
but it was a mighty matter to Moses, be- 
cause he was close to the event. We flatter 
ourselves that posterity will cherish memo- 
rials of our own times for its admiration and 
enlightenment, but when the fortieth cen- 
tury looks back upon our achievements 
those achievements may have become a 
mere blur upon the scroll. The scholars of 
that pas may be bothered to determine 
whether Plymouth Rock was a slab of stone 
or our national bird; they may confuse the 
American Revolution with the war be- 
tween the states and regard them as one 
mighty struggle. 

Is the idea fantastic? Not when we reflect 
how few are the imperishable records of our 
life as a people and a nation. The quality 
of the paper in modern printed books dooms 
the contents of all our libraries to earl 
destruction. Not a volume will reach ha 
the age of those precious manuscripts of 
the Scriptures which after lying for fifteen 
hundred years in a monastery on Mount 
Sinai were found by Tischendorf intact and 
still decipherable. Outside books the records 
of our brief span in the history of the race 
are fewer than those that remain of the 
civilizations of Egypt and Assyria. The 
fortieth century schoolboy will find even the 
great figures of our time vague and tradi- 
tional. Roosevelt may have become as myth- 
enshrouded as King Arthur, for the weather- 
beaten monuments of stone and brass that 
| still remain after two thousand years 
will be woefully reticent, and every Leak 
about him will long since have mouldered 
into dust. 
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THE FATHER 7 a 


HIS year is the three hundredth since 

Hugo Grotius, a Dutch exile in France, 

wrote or at least finished his great book 
De Jure Belli et Pacis. That book is one o 
the most remarkable works ever written—a 
landmark in the history of human thought. 
It is not a book for the ordinary man to read. 
Only scholars and thinkers on the subject of 
law and government can enjoy or appreciate 
it; and yet, through its influence on such 
men, among whom are the chief statesmen 
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of the world, the work has played a great 
part in the making of the world that we 
know. 

Grotius was not the first to reflect on the 
relations between peoples or on the possi- 
bility of establishing something like a code 
of principles on which to conduct war and to 
negotiate peace; but he was the first to con- 
struct a real system of law to govern the 
intercourse of the nations and the first to 

ropose a basis of society and government 
ounded on a common agreement on certain 
rinciples of right and justice. He has lon 
- n known as the Father of Internationa 

w. 

The title is suggestive rather than exact, 
for even today, after the lapse of three cen- 
turies, there is no such working code of law 
as Grotius dreamed of and no submission of 
statesmanship and of national self-interest 
to the principle of abstract justice. But every 
advance that has been made has been alon 
the road that Grotius pointed out, and, 1 
De Jure Belli et Pacis contains some con- 
fusion of thought and some imperfections of 
theory, they are small in comparison with 
the difficulty of the subject and the want of 
adequate discussion of it by earlier writers. 
Grotius was a pioneer in a very stubborn 
field, and he did the spade and mattock 
work of the pioneer to olaivable purpose. 

The life of Grotius was interesting apart 
from his intellectual achievements. Partly of 
Dutch and partly of French blood, he was 
one of the most famous of precocious chil- 
dren. He wrote Latin verses at the age of 
nine, entered the university at Leiden at 
twelve and edited monumental classical 
works at fifteen. He gained early fame as a 
jurist and was the pensionary, or governor, 
of the city of Rotterdam at thirty. In the 
theological dissensions that rent Holland 
during the seventeenth century he was an 
Arminian rather than a Calvinist and urged 
on his fellow citizens a religious tolerance 
that the mp px J were not willing to grant. 
The party of John of Barneveldt, to which 
Grotius belonged, fell at last. Barneveldt 
was executed and Grotius cast into prison. 
After a year or two he escaped in a chest 

to contain some of the 


that was su 
books he No j smal we to use. He fled to 


France, and there in the chAteau of a friend 
and admirer set himself to his greatest work. 
In later years, still out of favor with his own 
people, he entered the service of Sweden and 
was the ambassador of that country at Paris. 

He was one of the great scholars in an age 
when great, all-inclusive scholarship was 
still .possible. Not law alone but history, 
theology, philosophy and poetry were the 
subjects of his thought. One of his interesting 
ideas was that Wucteateaite and Roman 
Catholics might find a basis for reconcilia- 
tion in a common pity and in silence upon 
disputed doctrines of theology; and his 
treatise On the Truth of the Christian 
Religion presents the essentials of Chris- 
tianity that must meet the approval of 
every church and of every sect. Certainly a 
genius, something of a universal genius, and 
a genius whose powers were always exerted 
in the cause of peace and good will among 
men, was Hugo Grotius. 
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A “PEACEFUL REVOLUTION” 


DISTINGUISHED economist, Prof. 
A T. N. Carver of Harvard University, 
has made the somewhat astonishing 
statement that the — revolution going on 
anywhere in the world that “amounts to a 
_of beans” is in ge right here in the 
United States. To those of us who inevitably 
associate revolution with violence, not to 
say bloodshed, that is a cryptic saying. But 
revolutions are not always cataclysmic 
affairs. A wheel may revolve slowly as well 
as rapidly, and it may respond to continued 
gentle pressure as well as to a violent appli- 
cation of force. Granted, then, that peaceful 
revolutions are possible, what is the revo- 


‘lution that Professor Carver observes? 


He says it is the disposition of laboring 
men to become capitalists. We have spoken 
more than once of the great new labor banks 
that have been opened in New York, in 
Cleveland, in Chicago and elsewhere. One 
of them received $5,000,000 in deposits the 
first day that it was open, most of it from 
working men and working women. One great 
corporation after another has offered its 
a the chance to subscribe for stock, 
and almost invariably the response has 
been astonishing. For example, Armour & 
Co. recently offered fifty thousand shares 
of stock to its workers. More than forty 
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thousand persons subscribed; the amount 
offered was nowhere near equal to the de- 
mand. Trade-unions have begun to invest 
their money in industrial securities and in 
that way are beginning to get the right to be 
consulted about the management of business. 

Professor Carver believes that. this kind of 
economic revolution is proceeding rapidly, 
although he thinks that few reformers, 
especially of the professional or political 
sort, know that it is going on at all. He 
believes that it is caused by the steady in- 
crease in wages that has followed the re- 
striction of immigration, first by the war 
and then by legislation. Labor now has a 
strategic advantage when it bargains collec- 
tively with an employer. The workman gets 
more money, and, helped no doubt by pro- 
hibition, saves more. Like everyone else he 
wants to make the most out of his money, 
and so he invests it. “The ownership of 
factories by the workers themselves,” says 
Professor Carver, “is coming more rapidly 
in this country than it can come in any 
other country.”’ And it comes, not by rob- 
bery and confiscation, but by the workman’s 
wise and prudent use of the economic forces 
that are “putting into his hands the money 
with which to buy the plant in which he is 
working.” 

Roughly stated, that is the social revolu- 
tion which Marx dreamed of—the ownership 
and control by the workman of the tools 
and machines by which he lives. Lenine 
tried to hasten it by violence and confis- 
cation in Russia and succeeded only in kill- 
ing the industries that he seized. The rev- 
olution, if it comes as Professor Carver 
predicts, will be a gradual and healthy 
economic growth and will permanently 
strengthen and sweeten the industrial life 
of the United States. 
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FIGGY DUFF POT 


will follow the Pearls of Quog- 
hoggar, which has two more 
chapters to run. The new serial 
story is by Capt. Theodore G. 
Roberts, the author of many 
stories well liked by Companion 
readers. It deals with fisher 
folk of Newfoundland, whose 
hard lives and manly virtues 
shine bright against the back- 
ground of the villainy of the 
storekeeper who has _ tricked 
them into slavery. It has a de- 
lightful heroine and a most at- 
tractive hero. 




















CURRENT EVENTS 


Te newspapers report that the chief 
Mexican revolutionary force has been de- 
feated at Ocotlan in the state of Jalisco, that 
the rebels have evacuated Vera Cruz, and 
that Sefior de la Huerta and his associates 
have fled by water, probably to Yucatan. 
Apparently the revolt against President 
Obregon’s government is for the present 
ended. The isolation of Yucatan and the 
difficulty that Obregon would find in carry- 
ing on there a campaign that would have 
to be based on Mexico City or Vera Cruz will 
probably permit De la Huerta to remain 
undisturbed at Merida unless the authorities 
of Yucatin expel him or give him up. What 
they will do we have no means of knowing. 
Meanwhile it may be taken for granted that 
General Calles, who is Obregon’s choice for 
the presidency, will now succeed to that 
office. As is the custom in Mexico, the elec- 
tion has been fought out on the battlefield, 
and the balloting will be only a matter of 
form. Calles is represented as a radical 
politician whose ideas are not unlike those 
of the Russian Bolsheviki. If that is so, there 


are, we may be sure, still years of distress 
and bloodshed ahead for Mexico. 
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ERRIN, ILLINOIS, has again attained 

an undesirably prominent place on the 
first pages of the newspapers. This time the 
disorders that made it necessary for the 
Governor to despatch the militia to the town 
and to establis 
not out of any labor troubles, but out of a 
scandalous disregard of the prohibitory law. 
It appears that the local officers made no 
serious effort to enforce the law, and that 
the Ku-Klux Klan, or certain members of it, 
undertook to perform the duties that the 
sheriffs and constables had neglected. The 
“wets” replied by organizing a secret order 
of their own. The hostility of the two parties 
finally culminated in a shooting affray in 
which one man was killed and another, a 
deputy sheriff, was wounded. The “drys” 
thereupon placed the sheriff under arrest on 
the ground that his negligence was the cause 
of the shooting and put one of their own 
leaders in charge of the local police force. 
The next day the soldiers arrived. 


i] 


HE proposal to amend the Constitution 

by making the bonds of the national 
government and of state and municipal 
governments subject to taxation failed to 
receive the requisite majority in the House 
of Representatives and may for the present 
be regarded as dead. But it is almost certain 
to be revived when the next Congress meets, 
and it is our belief that sooner or later it will 
be adopted. 

oJ 


NE of the most famous of pictures, 

Franz Hals’s Laughing Mandolin Play- 
ers, has been bought by an American for 
$250,000 and will soon be brought to this 
country. The man who bought it, and who 
has already spent nearly a million dollars on 
his remarkable collection of pictures, is Mr. 
John R. Thompson, a Chicago man who 
owns a chain of restaurants and grocery 
stores in the Middle West. He made his 
start in the business at the time of the 
World’s Fair at Chicago, and it is said that 
he began by buying a lunch room where he 
had had a cup of coffee that did not please 
him. He spoke to the proprietor about it, 
and the discussion resulted in the visitor’s 
buying the place in order to prove that it 
was not necessary to sell so poor a cup of 
coffee for five cents. Such is the story, a 
good one whether it is true or not. 


S 


HE new immigration bill reported to 
Congress to take the place of the one 
that was passed in 1917, and that will expire 
next July, reénacts most of the provisions 
of that law, but makes two important 
changes. The admissible quotas from each 
nation are to be based on the number of 
natives of that nation present in the United 
States in 1890 instead of in 1910, and the 
quotas themselves are to be reduced from 
three per cent to two per cent of those num- 
bers. The bill makes better provision for pre- 
liminary examination on the other side of 
the water and exempts from the quotas the 
wives, the children under eighteen years of 
age and the parents over fifty-five of those 
who have become American citizens. 
oJ 
AS STATES court in Washing- 
ton has dismissed an action that the 
Attorney-General brought against Mr. 
Benedict Crowell, former Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, and six members of the Emer- 
gency Construction Committee for alleged 
frauds in connection with the building of 
army cantonments on the ‘‘cost-plus” 
system. The court ruled that the defendants 
had nothing to say about the use of the 
“cost-plus” system, a matter that was 
determined by the Secretary of War, and 
that the indictment itself, though abounding 
in conclusions, contained no sufficient array 
of facts to support them. 


S 


R. VENIZELOS is out of office in 

Greece. The state of his health is given 
as the reason for his retiring, but it is at 
least possible that his dissatisfaction with 
the internal political situation in Greece 
had as much to do with his withdrawal as 
the condition of his heart had. There is so 
little unity and tolerance among the Greek 
people just now that it is hard to see how 
they can escape from their difficulties with- 
out further appeals to violence. 
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No. 1 


A detective can pick 
out a criminal by his 
finger prints. You can 
detect the criminals of 
nature by the tell-tale 
marks they leave. Study 
these tracks. They are those 
of a crow—a destructive pest 
who pulls corn, and steals 
eggs and fruit. Keep this 
picture and use it in hunting 
birds and beasts of prey that 
destroy our crops and song birds. 


Stevens Junior 


20-inch round barrel—blued 
finish—militarystock.Shoots 
C. B. Caps, .22 short, long, 
or long rifle. Weight 2% Ibs. 
For only $4.50. 


A Stevens will 
always bring 
them down - 


(Crows, squirrels, rabbits— doesn’t 
make any difference—if you hold 
right you’ll get them with a Stevens. 
Just take the new Stevens Junior 
for example—a real honest-to-goodness 
rifle with a barrel that is rifled to less 
than a thousandth of an inch in 
accuracy—no wonder it shoots straight! 


And you can get this rifle 
for $4.50 
Whatever model you use—the old Fav- 
orite, the smooth working little Visible 
Loader .22 Repeater—you can always 
count on one sure thing—that if it’s a 
Stevens it does shoot straight. 


You’ll find men today right in 
your neighborhood who have been 
shooting the same Stevens for ten 
or twenty years and still swear 
by it for accuracy and hard 
hitting. 

Drop inat your dealer’sand 
take alook at these Stevens 
rifles—or write us today for 
interesting catalog. You 
won’t find anything like 
them for accuracy, 
sturdiness and price. 





















J. STEVENS ARMS 
COMPANY 


Dept. 518 
Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 


Gone fed 
\perat 

the Savage 
Arms Cor- 


poration 


Retail price — in- 
cluding tax— $16.25 
— Stevens ‘Visible 
Loader’? — An accu- 
rate.22caliber repeat- 
er, smooth working 
tromboneaction. You 
can tell at a glance 
just how many cart- 
ridges you have left. 

















If you want to have a real 
team this Spring, you must 
plan to get real equipment. 
So look for the Reach name on 
the baseball gloves, bats, balls. 
mitts, etc., that you buy. It 
guarantees the best in quality 
and value. 

Some nearby store sells Reach 
goods. If you can't find it — 


Write For This Catalog 


It’s free! And it shows the best of 
everything that you need for base- 
ball, tennis and golf. 
Photographs of every 
article and prices, 
Write Dept. 4. 
















Two things ha at once 
when Absorbine, ie ied to 
a cut, scratch, bruise, or 
other injury to the skin. 

The wound is thoroughly 
cleansed as a guard against infec- 
tion and to allow the natural 
process of healing to begin. That’s 
what the antiseptic does! 

Pain is promptly allayed; in- 
flammation subdued; swellings re- 
duced and nature’s work of mend- 
ing accelerated. That’s what the 
soothing, healing liniment does! 

This double first aid is in- 
valuable in emergencies — quick, 
convenient, thorough and safel 
Absorbine, Jr. possesses a pungent, 
agreeable odor and is pleasant to 

. H use. A few drops suffice. 

} At most druggists’, $1.25, or postpaid. 

: Liberal trial bottle, 10c, postpaid. 

= W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 

pj 559 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Teach Children 
To Use 


Cuticura 


Soothes and Heals 
Rashes and Irritations 











Cuticura Soap Keeps the Skin Clear 
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By May Turner 


Good night, dear field, with clover blossoms 
blowing. 

Good night, big sun, wherever now you are. 

Good night, dear brook, across the meadow 


flowing; 
You’ve borne my little boats to lands afar; 
Dim they have sailed from sight. 
Good night, good night! 


Good night, dear trees, and garden full of 
flowers. 
Good night, brown birds, each cozy in a nest. 
Good night, dear day; dark comes, and quiet 
hours; 
The world’s a little tired and wants to rest. 
My candle is alight. 
Good night, good night! 


oo 


THE CAT THAT WOULD EAT 
MEAT 
By Betty Towles 


ETER was big and gray, and he liked to eat meat 

better than anything else in the world. Evelyn, who 

was his mistress, decided that, if Peter wanted meat, 
he should have meat, and that, if he liked it better than 
anything else, he should have nothing else. 

But when Evelyn went away to visit her aunt, Peter 
was left in the care of Frances, and Frances had her own 
ideas of what Peter should eat. 

“T shan’t give you any meat,” she said. “You are much 
too fat as it is, and your fur is by no means so glossy as it 
should be.” 

But Peter only said ‘‘Me-ow,” and went over in the 
corner to wash his face. When supper time came that night 
all Peter had was a bowl of milk with some bread in it. 

Now it happened that Peter did not trouble himself to 
keep rats and mice away from the house, and some of the 
members of Evelyn’s family had noticed it. Father had said 
that the only excuse for being a cat was a willingness to 
catch mice, and brother had hinted once or twice that a 
lazy cat was worse than no cat at all, and that, if Peter 
did not busy himself, he should be got rid of. 

Evelyn had hesitated somewhat about going to see her 
aunt, because she felt that something might happen to 
Peter while she was gone! But Frances had told her that 
she would take good care of him and see that he came 
to no harm, and indeed Frances herself was very. fond of 
Peter. 

One day when Evelyn had been gone about a week and 
Peter had had little except milk and bread for his meals 
Frances went into the kitchen to get his supper for him. 
Just as she crossed the threshold she heard a squeak and 
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and then more squeaks. She was afraid at first and wanted 
to scream; but she didn’t scream, for just then she saw 
what it was. Peter had caught a mouse! 

Frances was glad, for now she knew that her brother 
would say no more about getting rid of Peter. She decided 
that as a reward she should give him all the meat he could 
eat for supper that night. So she cut some chicken into 
little pieces and put them on his plate for supper. But would 
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A TRUE GUIDE 
Verse and Drawings by L. J. Bridgman 


“Where is the loveliest spot upon earth?” 
The chattering squirrel, the owl, the 
hare, 
The sly old fox and the little cub 
bear 
All questioned, but none could agree 
on where, 
Though each one argued for all he was 
worth. 


A humming bird, passing, said, “‘No one 
asked me!” 
The hare, the squirrel, the little cub 
bear 
Cried, ‘‘How on earth can that little 
bird dare!” : 
The humming bird answered, ‘I know. 
So there! 
I’ll guide you. Follow my lead and you'll 
see!”’ 


Up hill, over dale, through the brooks, 
through brier, 
They hurried along on their curious 
quest, 
Nor ever once stopped for a moment of 
rest. 
Till they found Mrs. Humming Bird 
safe on her nest. 
‘‘Here,”’ said their guide, “is the spot you 
desire!”’ 


“To-wit!"’ cried the owl. ‘‘The humming 
bird’s right. 
Wherever we go, whatever our lot, 
Home after all is the loveliest spot!” 
Whether it’s castle or whether it’s not, 
‘“‘Home,”’ they agreed, “‘is a beautiful sight !”’ 


¢ 
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A CHILD’S GOOD NIGHT then a seampering of little feet followed by a great thump DANDELIONS 


By Daisy M. Moore 


Rose Anna one night watched the stars 
twinkling bright, 
Then suddenly ‘‘Mother,”’ said she, 
“How lovely they are, but they’re off, oh, so 
far! 
If only they’d come play with me!”’ 


Next morning at dawn there lay on the lawn 
A host of gold stars glowing bright; 
“Look, mother,” cried she, ‘‘they have come 
to me; 
They must have dropped down in the 
night!” 


(b-3-38 4164) 


ou believe it! Peter did not touch a bit of it. Indeed, he 
Couliy noticed it. Frances was much astonished. 

Peter never ate any more meat that was cooked and cut 
up for him. He provided his own meat, for he had found 
out that mice are good for cats to eat and that nothing 
tastes so good as the things that you work for yourself. 

When Evelyn came home and heard about it she was 
very proud of Peter, and Peter has now learned to eat 
many things beside meat. He is not so fat, but his fur is 
much glossier, and there are no longer any rats or mice 
round the vlace 
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OLD MR. WOODCHUCK 
CHUCKLES 


By Carrie Belle Boyden 


HE morning sun peeped down through the budding 

trees and invited every little plant to spring forth 

into life. Buds were bursting, sap was running, creeks 
were rippling and songbirds were singing over in Wilson’s 
woods where the furry folk lived. 

Young Mr. Rabbit awoke with a start. His hind feet 
flew up in a joyful kick and sent a shower of soft black 
dirt and stones straight down into a hole in the ground 
where old Mr. Woodchuck lived. 

“Wake up, Mr. Woodchuck!” he cried. ‘Spring is here.” 

Old Mr. Woodchuck grunted, stretched himself and 
blinked at the bright sunlight flooding his hole. “Who 
said,” he yawned sleepily, “that spring is here?” 

“TI did, I did,” answered Rufus Rabbit, cheerily, “and 
if you won’t take my word for it, just listen to the birds. 
a There’s a song sparrow—a goldfinch—a bluebird—a 
robin.” 

“But it is not six weeks since I saw my shadow,” com- 
plained the woodchuck. “And besides, those birds make 
my ears ache.” Then he withdrew into his dark hole and 
refused to be coaxed out of it. 

Mr. Rabbit hopped away. He was listening so hard to 
the birds that he ran straight into Mr. Chipmunk. 
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“Fine morning,” said Mr. Chipmunk, af- 
ter he had recovered his breath. 

“Yes, indeed!’ replied Mr. Rabbit. “Too 
bad, isn’t it, that old Mr. Woodchuck has 
such an earache that he can’t be out?” 

The next morning Mr. Chipmunk met 
Mr. Weasel hurrying along the ground. 

“Fine morning,” said Mr. Weasel. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Mr. Chipmunk. 
“But have you "heard about old Mr. Wood- 
chuck? Poor fellow! He has a bad earache 
and a dreadful toothache and can’t be 
out.’ 

Mr. Weasel looked sad. 

The next day when he met Mr. Red 
Squirrel he called to him. “Good morning! 
Have you heard how old Mr. Woodchuck is 
this morning? No? Poor fellow! He has a bad 
earache, a dreadful toothache and a cold in 
his head.” 

So Mr. Red Squirrel went out of his way 
to call upon Mr. Mink. “Hey, there!” he 
cried, ‘Wake up. We must help a fellow 
sufferer. Poor old Mr. Woodchuck has a bad 
earache, a dreadful toothache, a cold in his 
head and a sore toe.” 

Mr. Mink was awake in an instant. 
“How dreadful!” he exclaimed. “We must 
do something. Come with me to Mrs. Musk- 
rat’s. 

They found Mrs. Muskrat feeding the 
baby muskrats. 

“Have you heard about Mr. Wood- 
chuck?” asked Mr. Mink. “The poor old 
fellow is in a bad way. He has the earache, 
a dreadful toothache, a cold in his head, a 
sore toe and a serious case of tonsilitis.” 

Mrs. Muskrat jumped up so suddenly 
that she scattered her youngsters all round 
the room. “We must visit him at once and 
carry remedies. Here, I shall take a bottle 
of castor oil. That is good for everything 
that ails you.” 

“Come past my house,” said Mr. Mink, 
“and I will get a bottle of bitter-aloes g gargle 
for the tonsilitis.” 

“And I will take some of Dr. Nutt’s salve 
for his sore toe,”’ said Mr. Squirrel. 

On the way they met Mr. Weasel, who 
joined the relief committee with a bottle of 
ginger tea for a hard cold. Mr. Chipmunk 
saw them and got some wild cherry gum for 
toothache. Young Mr. Rabbit met them 
coming along with the medicines and was 
much concerned when he heard how sick 
poor old Mr. Woodchuck was. But he hur- 
ried to join them with a hot-water bottle 
for the earache. 

Now, old Mr. Woodchuck was roused 
from a peaceful sleep by a great clattering 
and chattering at his front door. When he 
went out to see what was the matter this 
is what he heard: “Salve—for your tooth- 
ache—bitter-aloes gargle—for your sore toe 
—cherry-tree gum—for your earache— 
castor oil—so sorry—ginger-root tea—you 
are so sick—” You see, everything was all 
mixed up because they were all talking at | 
once. | 

“My stars!” cried old Mr. Woodchuck | 
when at last he could make himself heard. | 
“What does all this mean? Who said I was | 
sick and needed all these remedies? Who said | 
so, I say? Mrs. Muskrat, answer me!” 

“Mr. Mink told me.’ | 

“Who told you, Mr. Mink?” | 

“Mr. Red Squirrel told me.’ | 

“Who told you, Red Squirrel?” 

“Why, Weasel here told me.” | 

“Who told you, Weasel?” | 

“Mr. Chipmunk told me.” 

“Who told you, Chipmunk?” 

“Young Rabbit told me.” 

“Who told you, Master Rabbit?” 

“You told me yourself, Mr. Woodchuck,” | 
answered Rufus Rabbit indignantly, “ that 
the birds’ singing gave you an earache. You 
know you did.” 

Old Mr. W oodchuck chuckled. “Thanks, 
kind friends,” he answered politely, “for 

all this medicine—which you may take 
back home with you. Let me tell you right 
here that I am the healthiest one in the 
group, for eac one of you,” he added 
impressively, “has a serious case of liarin- 
gitis.” And he backed away into the lowest 
room in his house and went to sleep again. 


e 0° 
A SHARP ANSWER 


By Daisy D. Stephenson 











HE lesson was on forest trees. Said 
teacher, at its close, “What pine, pray | 
tell, has longest, sharpest needles? Now, | 


who knows?” 

The inattentive little boy his hand raised 
for a sign; he had the answer pat. “T know!” 
he shrilled. “The porcu-pine!”’ 
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Bring along a Brownie 


It’s fun to ski, and fun to hike, 
but it’s more fun still with a 
Brownie. The rest of the bunch 
can hardly wait to see the pictures 
you made. And they’re so good 
that you, yourself, can hardly wait 
to show them. 


Brownte cameras $2.00 up 


At all Kodak dealers 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. rie Kodak city 
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THE OLIVER HAZARD 
PERRY MONUMENT 
By Merrick E. Wells 





Beside the fort I stand 
In the wind whip of the lake 
That saw my cannon rake 
Through Barclay’s proud command. 


To the west I stare and strain, 
For the guns of Put-In Bay 
On one September day 


Beat ever in my brain. 


My falcons of Presque Isle, 
They do not come again, 
M i barefoot fighting men 

ith cutlasses of steel. 


But gravid hulls instead 
Go crawling out and in; 
They hear the siren’s din, 
They bring a nation’s bread, 


Gold wheat and ruddy ore. 
I wonder do they hold 
Stout hearts as ready-bold 

As those I led of yore? 
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LITTLE DRIFT 


N England there recently passed away to his 
heavenly reward Dr. MacGowan, the fa- 
mous missionary to China. One of his 

favorite stories of his work was of. a certain day 
when he was traveling down a river towards 
Amoy. In the brilliant sunshine he suddenly 
saw on the water a large Chinese jar such as 
housewives use for cooking. It was weighted 
with stones and was floating upright. 

When the men brought it on board they 
found to their amazement that it held a little 
Chinese baby girl! Those were the days when 
the Chinese considered girl babies as extremely 
undesirable; the child doubtless had been put 
into the jug to die. Dr. MacGowan speedily 
wrapped the mite in one of his flannel shirts and 
brought it safe to Amoy. There he ordered a 
Chinese boatman to carry the baby to the 
mission house, and he and Mrs. MacGowan 
adopted it for their own. 

The news soon spread; the Chinese were 
amazed that the missionary should take a 
cast-off baby girl into his house and care for it 
as if it were one of his own daughters. 

The child flourished, and in a short time 
Mrs. MacGowan dressed it in a beautiful white 
frock that she had made specially for it, and 
she and her husband took it to the church to 
be baptised. The whole city was interested; 
hundreds of persons strove to view the baptism. 
The missionaries had given much thought to 
finding a suitable name for the little ‘‘piece of 
China,” and at last they hit upon the right one. 
They called her Little Drift. 

As a result of the missionary’s kindness a 
wealthy Chinese gentleman organized a group 
of rich merchants and raised a sum of money 
for a foundling home. When it was built 
notices were posted all over the city inviting 
parents to send unwanted baby girls to the 
care of the home. Soon its inmates numbered 
two thousand! 

But after a while parents began to value 
their baby girls and were loath to part with 
them. Today the foundling home is no more, 
because it is not needed in that district. Thus 
did Little Drift start a great reform and reverse 
the great drift of an ancient and cruel custom. 
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THE VACANT LOT 
Mt BETTY, broom in hand, swept a 


little heap of autumn leaves off the 

piazza and down the steps. Halting a 
moment on the walk, she looked thoughtfully 
at the new house that was going up on the 
adjacent lot. It was a pretty, expensive bunga- 
low, an ornament to the neighborhood, and she 
ought to feel pleased, but— 

“Good morning, Miss Betty!” sang out a 
voice from the street close by. “Admiring the 
new house? Well, I certainly don’ t blame you. 
That vacant lot was a fright.” 

Miss Betty glanced at the speaker, a friendly 
acquaintance, and greeted her pleasantly. But 
before she had time to reply the other began 
again: 

“Yes, I bet you aren’t sorry. That vacant 
lot was an eyesore. I don’t see how you stood 
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it so long. Such places full of weeds and trash 
holes shouldn’t be allowed. I’ll warrant the 
kids came here and made you all the worry 
they could.” 

Well, I don’t know that r m so very glad 
to see the old vacant lot g0,’ ’ Miss Betty said 
and smiled half earnestly. ““You see I rather 
enjoyed the weeds tipped with tiny star-white 
bloom, the yellow dandelions in the spring and 
in the ‘fall the tall grass all reddish brown wav- 
ing in the wind. And I surely will miss my little 
cave men—”’ 

“Your little cave men!” ejaculated the 
friendly one. ‘‘Why, whatever do you mean?” 

Miss Betty laughed happily. ‘Well, you see 
there was a hole in the middle of the lot; some 
years ago a man started to build here and then 
abandoned the plan. But the excavation that 
had been made toward a cellar the boys of the 
neighborhood made over into a cave—”’ 

“Mercy! It must have been awful on you 
folks to have a bunch of yelling kids here all 
summer long!” 

“‘Maybe they did yell,’”’ Miss Betty admitted, 

“but I enjoyed it. In the spring I watched for 
them and was so glad to see them start in 
cleaning out and fixing up. Not always the 
same boys came back, but, thank heaven, the 
supply seems inexhaustible! What should we 
do without the children? If x, don’t renew 
the face of the earth, what does 

“T like children well enough,” ’ remarked the 
other, ‘‘but I can’t stand their racket. As for 
boys, the kind we have today, I’ll say they 
ain’t trained right. I’ll bet you had plenty of 
bother.” 

“Some people might call it bother,’ replied 
Miss Betty, ‘but I didn’t mind lending them a 
spade or a hoe or a rake. They most always 
brought them back. And I never asked one of 
the boys to run an errand for me but he was 
willing to go. As for racket—well, that is part 
of the game. ‘Only sick children are quiet 
children,’ my mother used to say, and I liked 
to hear them whoop and laugh. My, how I 
loved to hear them play Indian after supper 
and watch them dance about in the firelight! 
And they would roast potatoes and have so 
much fun. It’s the pioneer spirit in our boys 
that makes them dig caves and build fires, and 
it’s all right. I wish all our city boys could go 
to the country every summer, where they 
could have such sport to their hearts’ content!’’ 

“Well, I must be moving on,” said her friend 
and gave her a parting look that fairly cried 
out, ““My, but you’re a queer one!” 

“Maybe so,” thought Miss Betty, smiling 
after the retreating figure, “but what I’m to 
do next year without my little cave men I do 
not know.”’ She comforted herself by saying, 
“When I go out of this world I hope it will be 
to a place where there are vacant lots and 
plenty of children or, as some one says, to a 
‘Heaven of little children.’ ” 
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ROASTING A SAFE 

HERE must be no doubt about a safe. 

Therefore a safe that is being tested at 

the Underwriters’ Laboratories has to 

undergo some pretty severe usage. If it does 

not weaken, says Mr. Harry Chase Brearley 

ina Symbol of Safety, it wins a label of utter 
trustworthiness. 

First the safe is submitted to the “ex- 

plosion test.”” Inside are magazines and 
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“Five!” 

Ame grasps a lever. 

The flames go out with a pop. There is a thud 
as a man rams a timber against the door prop. 
The heavy door opens. Workmen, crouching to 
protect their faces from the heat, — hook 
the —— truck and draw it forth; then they 
raise the safe high in air until it is plumb above 
a massive concrete block set flush with the floor- 
ing of the yard and covered with a heap of loose 
bricks. The safe is dropped and, whizzing down 
from the height of a fourth-floor window, lands 
with a crash. 

On a second day the test is repeated with the 
safe turned upside down. After that it is care- 
fully examined and dissected, and, if it has done 
all that was expected of it, it wins its rating. 
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A NEW BONANZA 


N the suburbs of Boston there is a certain 
popular outdoor place of amusement. A 
little while ago it became necessary to tear 

up and replace the wide plank flooring at the 
main entrance. The carpenters set to work to 
rip up the boards, and at once in the dirt un- 
derneath them they began to discover coins 
that bed ge of the resort had dropped, and 
that had rolled through the cracks in the 
planking. 

For two whole days, says a newspaper re- 
port, workmen from all sections of the park in- 
sisted on leaving their regular jobs to join the 
“miners” working the bonanza. After every 
part of the space underneath the floor had been 
dug up the employees ‘mined” two 
watches, seven hatpins, two vanity cases, one 
bracelet, six styles of jeweled pins, more than 
three hundred dollars in pennies, nickels, dimes 
and quarters and a lady’s gold buckle garter. 

One of the men proposed that all the wealth 
be given to charity, but an Italian gardener 
spoiled the plan; he had already resigned his 
job and invested his share in a push cart. A 
younger employee had used his to make a first 
payment on a canoe. The management finally 
decided the question by allowing the men to 
keep the money; the watches and jewelry would 
be returned to those who could prove their own- 
ership. 
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THE STOURBRIDGE LION 


E story of the first locomotive to turn a 
wheel on a railway track in the Western 
Hemisphere has often been told, but it 

will be new to many readers. That locomotive 
was built in England and was imported in 
1828; it made its first trip from Cnsbendade to 
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After a morose period of be oe Obed shook 
his head. “‘My wife’s sure to find suthin’ for me 
to do that day,” he said with mournful convic- 
tion. “She allus dooz—suthin’ she won't listen 
to my puttin’ off over one day. How do you 
allus manage to go, Kellup?” 

Mr. Peaslee, looking solemn and mysterious, 
led the willing Obed over the slope into the 
orchard and brought him to halt at the circular 
= built round the trunk of a friendly apple 

ree. 

“Now, Obed,’’ Caleb began soberly, “I’m 
willin’ to tell you how I have an idea you can 
manage these things a little better’n you’ve 
always done; but ’fore I tell you a word I want 
you should bind yourself never to let a hint 
drop to any man, woman or child of what I’m 
goin’ to tell you 

With almost childish eagerness Mr. Gunney 
promised faithfully. 

“Wal,” said C. eb after a moment of hesita- 
tion, “for a month—I’m goin’ to set it at a 
month, but mebbe it’s a little less—I ain’t made 
out to do a single errand my wife's give me to 
do i in Bangor; that is to say, I ain’t done any of 
‘em to suit her!’’ He paused as if to give Obed 
time to consider. 

“Wal,” demanded Obed, after pondering a 
moment, “what of it? I don’t see how that’s 
goin’ to help me any.’ 

“T’'m Jest telling you,” said Caleb impres- 
sively, ‘ ‘what’s happened to p’vent my doin’ 
’em. Take the fust thing—a piece of cloth she 
wanted I should match and bring home two 
Ee of it. The fust time I went she found after 

d been gone an hour the sample piece on the 
od shelf, where I’d put it down a minute 
whilst she got the butter ready. So I didn’t get 
it that time. 

“The next time I went she made sure I’d got 
it by tuckin’ it into my overcoat pocket herself 
right on top of my, han’k’chief. I mistrusted at 
the time that wa’n’t the best nor safest place in 
the world to put it, and, sure ’nough! the fust 
time I pulled out my han’k’ chief it must have 
come out at the same time—the piece of goods, 
I mean—and got lost. One thing sartain, it 
wa'n’t there ten minutes afterward, for I 
looked, and it was gone!”’ 

“You don’t mean to tell me,” said Mr. Gun- 
ney, aghast, “you went and lost that piece a- 
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“T don’t mean to tell you nothin’ like that!’’ 
retorted Mr. Peaslee both tartly and prudently. 
“I'm jest tryin’ to p’int out to you what a chap- 
ter of hard luck my wifé sometimes has to get 
her errands done in Bangor, say for a month 
"fore the muster day. 

“There’ s four-five other things she’s gi’n me 
to ay" he went on. “A cake she baked and sent 
in to Almira, but on the way in I sot a case of 
eggs on to it and mashed it so flat I knew she 

wouldn’t want to send any such lookin’ thing 
as that to her niece; so I et it for a luncheon 
and didn’t have to go near an eatin’ house 
that day. She’s plannin’ to bake another one 


or 

“She’s gettin’ hone ge up by littles to 
where she'll b’lieve I ain't fitten to be 
trusted to do an errand, and when she dooz 
get clean to that p’int she'll want to go 
herself and do ’em herself and be sure 
they’re done right. I ain’t told you all of’em, 
you understand, but jest a few of the ones 
that seem to stand up in her mind as showin’ 
how slack-twisted and wool-getherin’ a man 
can be—no head nor mind to get anything 
done!’’ Mr. Peaslee smiled inscrutably into 








loose papers and a recording thermometer. 





the distance. 





A photograph is taken of them. Then the 
doors are closed, and the safe is enveloped in 
flames. In less than three minutes the tem- 
perature exceeds a thousand degrees; and in 
fifteen minutes it has reached seventeen hun- 
dred degrees. Those are extreme conflagration 
conditions. 

For the second test the safe is placed in a 
furnace that consists of a box of thick masonry 
and that is heated with four rows of blast 
burners. After twenty minutes an observer 
looking through a peep hole at the back of the 
furnace can see the large sheet of steel that 
forms the back of the safe beginning to show 
signs of distortion. That is only natural. Thirty 
minutes; tiny spurts of flame are issuing from 
joints in the safe from the generation of gases 
within the insulation. It is indicative of good 
design that they can escape without doing 
damage. Forty minutes, and the steel knob of 
the combination lock is brilliant red; one hour, 
and the entire surface of the safe is brilliant red. 
If the safe has been submitted for the highest 
classification it is subjected to an inferno of 
ever-increasing intensity for three hours longer; 
but at the end of the four hours the heat inside 
as indica by a recording instrument con- 
nected with an external switchboard must not 
be sufficient to injure the most delicate papers 
on the shelves. 

The ‘drop test” is even more spectacular. 
Toward the end of an hour’s heating, which the 
safe must undergo for this test, eight men in 
overalls stand by at their stations like trained 
gun crews. Blocks and tackles are all set to open 
the wall door of the furnace and to roll out the 
bottom truck on which the red-hot safe rests. 
The engineer at the instruments takes a last 
reading of temperatures, jots them down and 
puts his mouth to the speaking tube. ‘‘Ready!”’ 
he calls. 

Two asbestos-gloved men disconnect the 
recording instruments and withdraw them 
white hot from the furnace wall holes. 

“Ten seconds!’’ shouts an engineer. 





Honesdale, Pennsylvania, in 1829 and was 
driven by Horatio Allen. 

Mr. Allen was born in Schenectady, New 
York, in 1802. He was educated at Columbia 
College, became a civil and mechanical en- 
gineer and was employed as resident engineer 
of the Delaware & Hudson a Company. 
In 1827 he visited England to buy rails and 
locomotives for the railway that the canal 
company proposed to build between Carbon- 
dale and Honesdale. He returned the next 

ear, and the first locomotive soon followed 
. It was named the Stourbridge Lion— 
“Stourbridge” from the English town in which 
it was built, and ‘Lion’ from the head of a 
lion painted on the round face of the boiler. 

For more than twenty years the engine 
remained under a shed near where its trial was 
made and was then removed to the Honesdale 
foundry, on Ladywood Lane, where it was 
partly dismantled and broken up. One of the 
cylinders and the connecting rods of both 
cylinders and pumps fell into the hands of Mr. 
George B. Smith of Dunmore, near Scranton, 
Pennsylvania. The other cylinder is in the 
possession of the heirs of Steuben Jenkins of 
Wyoming, Pennsylvania. Some years ago such 
parts as the government was able to gather up 
were taken to Washington, where the missing 
pieces were supplied. The locomotive, recon- 
structed, is now on exhibition at the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 
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MR. PEASLEE SHARES HIS GUILE 

* ‘OU goin’ to the firemen’s muster at the 
city this year, Kellup?’’ inquired Obed 
Gunney wistfully. 

Mr. Caleb Peaslee after a cautious glance all 
round him admitted that he was “lottin’ on 
goin’ if everything worked right. Ain’t you 
goin’ yourself, Obed?” he asked. 





Mr. Gunney plucked at his beard in 
doubting thought. 

“But, Kellup,” he ventured at last, ‘‘you say 
she’s gettin’ kind of madded up over it all hap- 
penin’ so; won’t she make you hitch up some 
day and take her to Bangor a-puppose to get 
them things herself? There’ 8 three days more 

week, and the muster ain’t till next Mon- 
day, you r’member!” 

Mr. Pe: aslee’ s smile became even more un- 
readable. ‘I’ve lost a hame strap, the only one 
I’ve got,’”’ he said dreamily, ‘and no matter 
how much my wife wants to go to Bangor ‘fore 
the muster day she ain’t the woman to ask me 
to drive in ’thout a good, solid hame strap. I’ve 
spoke to Collins *bout makin’ me another one, 
but 3 can’t get it done ’fore Sat’day night some 


“And the by oe a 5 eel announced 
Obed, starting to his 
Caleb eyed him —. “Where you goin’ 
now?” he demanded. 
“Home,” said Obed firmly, ‘‘and bust a spoke 


‘out of ny Tidin’ wagon. It’ll cost me a dollar 


to get it fixed, and mebbe it won't do a speck of 
good, but I’m goin’ to chance it!” And with 
new hope in his face he strode homeward. 
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_ LITTLE VICTORIANS 


N the early days of Queen Victoria’s reign 
children were kept strictly in order. They 
were also, declares Lady Dorothy Nevill in 

her book Under Five Reigns, ‘‘generally forbid- 
den to do anything they particularly liked— 
more, I think, on general principle than for any 
sufficient reason. 

“Their books,”’ she further states, “‘were of a 
totally different sort from those of today; most 
of them contained poetry, or rather versifica- 
tion, inculcating good behavior, especially with 
regard to that moderation which childhood 
usually and perhaps not unnaturally abomi- 
nates. The highly salutary precepts enjoined in 
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Make This Test 


A Warm House 
When You Arise 


This Easy Inexpensive Way 


For healthy rest, sleep with win- 
dows open. But keep the rest of 
the house warm. Chamberlin 
Inside Door Bottoms enable you 
to admit fresh air to any part of 
the house, while sealing all other 
parts against drafts. 


Try This Experiment 
Open your bedroom windows. Close 
the door, then place your hand at 
the crack between the bottom of the 
door and floor. Note the draft of 
cold air which rushes through the 
crack into the hall. 


Try this at the attic and basement 
as well. There will be a draft at 
each. It goes on all night from bed- 
rooms, constantly from the base- 
ment, while warm air escapes to the 
unused attic. That is why bath and 
breakfast rooms are almost always 
cold in the morning. And that ex- 
plains why the temperature remains 
too far below normal until 10 or 11 
o'clock every day during the winter. 


Men don’t notice this much. They 
are away usually in a rush. But 
women and children do. They con- 
tract colds — suffer uselessly. 


Inside Door Bottoms 
End All This 


Send the coupon below or write us 
for an estimate on the cost of equip- 
ping your home with inside door 
bottoms. 


We gladly furnish free estimates 
covering the cost of installing 
weather strips or inside door bot- 
toms or both in your home. When 
installed they are guaranteed for 
the life of the building. Simply mail 
the coupon. It costs nothing to learn 
how low the price of early morning 
comfort and coal saving. 








Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Co. 
Detroit, Michigan . 

I would like an estimate covering the cost of in- 
stalling (check which) Chamberlin Inside Door 
Bottoms— Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips— 
In my Home—Office Building—Church— 
Number of Windows — Number of Doors — 
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= City and State 





= Eng. Dept. “Q” 
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books such as Mrs. Turner’s Cautionary 
Stories were in great favor with parents. Some 
of the lines in that volume with regard to 
gluttony are highly characteristic of infantile 
education as it was understood in the past. For 
example: 


“‘Mamma, why mayn’t I when I dine 
Eat ham and goose and drink port wine? 


“And why mayn’t I, as well as you, 
Eat pudding, soup and mutton too? 


“Then comes the quiet dignity of the reply: 


“Because, my dear, it is not right 
To spoil the youthful appetite. 


“The daily life of a child then was of a much 
simpler description than at present. Unlike the 
young people of today, we stood in awe of our 
older relatives; as for our parents, their wishes 
were regarded as irrevocable decrees. 

“‘My father was an autocrat whose rule over 
his family was absolutely unquestioned. Well do 
I remember how at breakfast my mother would 
on certain days catch my eye and significantly 
look down at her plate where her knife and fork 
had been carefully crossed—as a sign to the 
family that its head was in no mood for conver- 
sation. My father, though a most good-natured 
man, was at times roused to temporary fury by 
anything that clashed with his mood.” 

Mrs. Turner’s book of edifying verses for 
children was by no means the only one, though 
it was one of the best known. A book of the 
same sort bearing a British imprint was long in 
use in a New England family, and a few of its 
detached leaves are still to be found in the 
scrap-book of one of the daughters. Only one 
preserves the popular dialogue form, and the 
child speaker seems a less materially minded 
infant than the one who yearned for goose and 
port wine: 


Q. If I'll be neat and very good 
And quite politely eat my food 
And hold my knife and fork aright 
And show no eager appetite 
And leave no scattered crust nor crumb 
And till I’m spoken to be dumb, 
May I at table sit today 
And hark to what the grown folk say? 


No, no, indeed, my little pet; 
You have not learned the half as yet. 
Good Nurse must teach you ere you're able 
To with your elders dine at table. 
This moment, fie! Suppose a guest 
Viewed where those naughty elbows rest. 
Your manners surely would be blamed 
And we, your parents, sadly shamed. 
Rej. Oh, no, mamma! Oh, no! Oh, no! 
I would not shame my parents so! 
I asked what children mayn’t expect 
Until their manners are correct. 
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HOW TO CONFUSE COUNSEL 


F we are to believe a writer in the Tatler, 
India, besides being the home of more di- 
verse nationalities and religions than there 

are in Europe, is largely inhabited by people 
who are quite too indolent and indifferent to 
take any interest in the political dreams that 
the more active minds among the Hindus and 
the Mohammedans entertain. This writer sets 
down the following “characteristic” dialogue 
with an Indian whom he calls Bolaki and who 
he supposes to be the doorkeeper or watchman 
of a house that the European thinks may be 
the home of a man he wi to call upon. 
Thus the conversation runs: 

“Whose house is this?’’ 

“Hum nahin janta!” (I do not know or care.) 
“Whose servant are you?” 

“Hum nahin janta!”’ 

“What is your name?” 

“Hum nahin janta!”’ ’ 

“Whose house did you say this was?” (In 

the hope of catching him.) 

“Esmeetin Sahib.” 

“Whose?” 

“ Asshurmeeteen Sahib, Peelkittrick Company 

ke burra Sahib.” 

“Then why did you say you did not know?” 
“Hum nahin janta!”’ 

‘What did you say your Sahib’s name was?”’ 
“‘Boolmarkeen Sahib!” 

“But just now you said quite plainly, ‘Es- 

meetin ib?’”” 

“Hum nahin janta!” 

“*Peelkittrick Company's burra Sahib?” 
“Hoga!” (It may be so; have it your own 

way, but let me go to sleep again.) 

“Where and who is Peelkittrick Company?”’ 
“Hum gharib admi!” (I am a very poor man, 

and a rupee—) eet ag 

“You must know where Peelkittrick is?’ 
“You,” wearily, “are my father and my 

mother! Baba—also my child—I am a very 
poor man.” 

““Whose house is this?” 

“Baba!” (My child!) 

“‘Whose house is this?” , 
“Huzoor! (Your honour.) My stomach is 

empty.” 

“You said it was Esmeetin Sahih’s?”’ 

“Yes, protected of God, but I am a poor 

man.” 

“What is your name?” Por 
“Bill” (The lightning one, the quick-in- 

the-uptake one!) 

“Now pull yourself together and tell me, are 

you not an infer 

“Your honour is my father and my mother, 

hum gharib admi.” 

“Attend to the question, are you not an 

infernal loon?” 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


“Protector of the poor!’’ 

“Whose house is this?” 

“Tamseen Sahib’s house!” 

“*‘Whose?”’ 

“The Memsahib is asleep.” 

“Answer the question?” 

“The Miss Sahib is in her bath!’’ (It sounds 
different in Hindustani.) 

“Is this not Boolmarkeen’s house, and are 
not you his abominable mutt?” 

“Yes, Sahib. Hoga!” 

“Whose servant are you?” 

“Sampkeen Sahib’s!”’ 

At that point you must either go away or 
flay him. But this is a faithful picture of one of 
three hundred million similar persons to whom | 
they want to give a vote! } 
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EATING UNDER COVER 


T is well known that persons of genius and 
distinction are often disappointing at close | 
range. In an amusing book of reminiscences | 

Mr. Edward Simmons, the painter, who passed 

his youth in Concord, Massachusetts, draws 

a picture of Louisa M. Alcott that is not wholly 

prepossessing. The delightful author had, it, 
seems, some of the eccentricity that was to be 
observed in her father, the philosopher of 
Concord. 

Louisa, says Mr. Simmons, looked much 
like her father—pasty and lean with a very 
large nose. To me as a child she seemed a very 
unattractive and a most unkissable person, 
probably because she was of quite a masculine 
type. Her sister May was very different. She 
was tall and good-looking with lots of beautiful 
blond hair. She painted and later went to 
Paris to study. It seemed to me she was always 
lying in a hammock, being rocked and read to 
by my brother or by Julian Hawthorne. 
Louisa may have been impressed with that 
picture, for May is the Amy of Little Women, 
and those two boys are supposed to be a com- 

site hero. I have been told that I was the 

ittle boy who rolled downstairs in his night- 
gown in the story of the Pickwick Club enter- 
tainment, but do not remember the actual oc- 
currence. 

Louisa was evidently quite awkward, and 
also absent-minded and careless, like the 
traditional author. It seems that other mem- 
bers of the family commented on her manners 
at table once too often. She decided not to 
stand it. So one morning she managed to be 
the first at breakfast, and when the rest of the 
family arrived they were greeted with a strange 
sight. Louisa had pinned the New York 
Tribune round her head and was wearing it 
like a great helmet. The pages reached the 
table and completely covered her plate. Only 
her hands were visible. At intervals they would 
come out, take somethifg and retire behind 
the paper again. For weeks she kept that up, 
and no amount of pleading would stop her, 
until the whole family apologized. 
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A QUAINT LITTLE CREATURE 


NE of the odd characters in bird land, due 
to arrive in its Northern breeding 

“ grounds about May—so we learn from a 
writer in the Review of Reviews—is the precise 
and pretty little ovenbird. Golden-crowned 
thrush it used to be called, but we know now 
that it is a true warbler, and not a member of 
the thrush family. Probably it was first called a 
t ih by careless people who noticed simply 
that it had a speckled breast. 

The bird has m wintering on the Gulf 
Coast and in the West Indies as far south as 
Chiriqui in Central America. It is a dainty 
little creature about six inches long, and its 
chief peculiarity is its nest—said to be the 
only one of its kind made by a North American 
bird. It is cleverly fashioned in an arch of dead 
leaves, inclosed on all sides except the front 
near the ground, where a small “‘door’’ is left 
open. There the bird lies hidden until you have 
almost stepped upon it, when it will leave sud- 
denly, trailing its wings along the ground as if 
one or both of them were broken. Even then 
the nest is difficult to find, and the searcher is 
likely to step on it. 

_When not disturbed the bird always walks 
with a mincing step and much twitching of its 
tail. It is olive-greenish above, and the crown 
of the head is marked with two lateral stripes 
of black inclosing a broader stripe of brown, or 
tawny—whence its name, “golden-crowned.” 
Its breast is pure white, heavily streaked with 
black. It has a characteristic note, which 
sounds like the word “‘teacher,”’ though the bird 
accents it on the second syllable. It repeats the 
note in a crescendo and often blends it into its 
ty song,” which it frequently sings at 
night. 
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HE KNEW OF ONLY TWO SIZES 


HE doctor on his round of golf was coming 
up to the third tee with his small negro 
caddie, says the Argonaut, when the boy 
opened the conversation thus: “Doctor, ain’t 
you got some shoes up yonder in yo’ locker you 
don’t want? I need some bad.” 
“Maybe so,”’ said the doctor. ‘‘What size do 
you wear?” 
“I dunno, sah, ’cause I ain’t never bought 
none dat-er-way. I either kin git in ’em, or 


I cain’t. 















































‘The Secret 
Revealed! 


HEN the sphinx first smiled 
across the sands of Egypt — 
sound teeth glistenedin the 
mouths of those ancient people. 
Their gums were kept sound and 


strong by natural massage afforded 
by the coarse foods they ate. 


Today — though modern diet 
makes decay more prevalent — 
you, too, can have sound teeth 
and healthy gums. The secret is 
—twice-a-day brushing and gum 
massage with a tooth brush 
built small and scientifically 
shaped to fit your mouth. 


Dr. West’s tooth brush not only 
keeps your teeth clean — and 
*polished—but stimulates gum tis- 
sues by proper massage. % 
























































Strengthen 
Your Gums 


by Daily 
Massage 


Good dentists say 
gums should be 
massaged daily — 
to keep them firm. 
Dr West's Tooth 
Brush is properly 
made for this im- 
ortant function. 
eing small it 
fits the mouth and 
can be moved » 
and down wit 
ease. 


PRICES: 
Adult's Size - 50c 
Youth’s Size - 35¢ 
Child’s Size - 25¢ 

Canadian Prices 
same as U.S.A. 
NEW: 
steielan seeces 





; of super- 
quality — the handle 
made of ivory. Price, 
76c. Ask your dealer. 
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MR. PEASLEE ON THE UNPREDICT- 
ABLE SEX 


<i MAN can’t cal’late on a woman's doin’ 

what he’d s’pose she’d do,’’ remarked 

Obed Gunney perplexedly. “‘That is to 
say, what she’d do if she was a man, I mean. 
Bein’ a woman, I s’pose it’s natural for her to 
do the unexpected thing, and you ought to 
expect it. I d’know’s I’m makin’ myself over 
and above plain, be I?’’ he inquired anxiously, 
glancing at Caleb Peaslee. 

r. Peaslee grinned tolerantly. ‘Not overly 
plain for a man,”’ he agreed. ‘‘What’s got you 
so kind of stewed up anyway? What woman’s 
done somethin’ you wa’n’t lottin’ on?” 

“My wife,’”’ admitted Obed. “She got a 
sliver in her finger ‘bout an hour back and 
wanted I should dig it out with my jacknife, 
and I did. And jest on ’count of less’n a drop 
of blood’s showin’ she all but fainted; it took 
me the best part of an hour to fetch her round 
so’s’t she could go about her work again.”’ He 
paused to finger his chin doubtfully. 

“And yit she’s the same woman,” he said 
at last, “that was with me when the buggy 
went off’n the end of that stone culvert and 
busted her arm in two places, and she never 
so much as yelped once; she didn’t make half 





the fuss I did, and I only sprained my wrist! 
I vum, if it ain’t cur’us to me! How do you 
figger sech things out, Kellup?” 


Mr. Peaslee looked absently at a distant 
hill. ‘‘Me?”’ he inquired at last. “I don’t figger 
‘em; I take the answer as bein’ right and let 
it go at that. I don’t s’pose,’”’ he continued, 
“that I’ve thought of Cynthia Osgood for 
mebbe twenty years, but what you’ve been 
tellin’ me about Mis’ Gunney brings to my 
mind the time Cynthia thought a wildcat was 
after her chickens. You ever heard of that 
time?’ 

Mr. Gunney shook his head. 

“Wal, then,’’ Caleb resumed promptly, 
“you're goin’ to hear all ’bout it now if you 
—" He settled himself comfortably in his 
chair. 

“Cynthia was the last one of D’ri’ Osgood’s 
children to be left on the old place; there was a 
number of ’em, but the boys married and went 
off, and the other girl died, so that left Cynthia 
to take care of her father till at last he went 
too. I guess she got along all right, for she was 
a pretty facultied kind of female and was used 
to work. She done some light farmin’ herself, 
but the heft of her livin’ was keepin’ hens; she 
was a wonder at that. Jed Cooper used to 
claim that Cynthia’s hens used to get up and 
lay in the night, but I guess that was mostly 
jealousy ’count of her hens doin’ better’n his. 

“She had that big place for ’em to range in 
for one thing, and a hen always does better if 
she’s got a chance to roam round. So Cynthia 
used to let hern stray wherever they listed, 
and if they laid eggs out of the nest she’d hunt 
‘em up and fetch ’em to the house, sometimes 
an apronful at a time. 

‘She was goin’ along all right till one fall 
there was somethin’—some thought it was a 
skunk, and others claimed it was a wildcat 
—got to goin’ after the hens round here. What- 
ever it was cleaned out Jed Cooper’s henhouse 
one night, lugged off five or six hens bodily 
and left as many more dead in the yard and 
henhouse. Jed heard the noise and got out 
quick’s he could, but too late to do anything. 
He got a glimpse of the critter in the moon- 
light and vowed it was a wildcat, so we all 
settled it that he was right. 

“Two-three days after that I was comin’ 
across from my pasture down by Cynthia’s 
place, and jest as I topped the knoll where I 
could see ker back door I heard her hens set 
up a squallin’, and at the same minute Cynthia 
boiled out through the door with a kittle of 
hot water in one hand and a broom in the 
other. I d’know why it is a woman thinks a 
broom is a weapon; they'll all grab one when 
the truth is you can’t hit hard enough with one 
to cripple a butterfly. But anyway she had a 
broom and the hot water, and she made a 
straight line to her henhouse with ’em. I was 
hurrying along as fast as I could, but there 
was two fences to get over and one of ’em 
barb wire, so I didn’t make the time I’d have 
liked to. 

“As it turned out, my not gettin’ there 
didn’t make any difference, for jest as I was 
unsnaggin’ myself from the barb wire I heard 
Cynthia give a mortal screech, and when I 
lifted my head I was jest in time to see her 
scale a fence, comin’ to’rds me, and the kittle 
and the broom still in the air not yet havin’ 
had time to fall. She was travelin’ more’n 
fifteen miles an hour, and every track was 
twelve foot apart if it was twelve inches! I 
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give one look for the wildcat to 
come next, but all I see was a 
ground squirrel scale out of the 
henhouse and flash into the 
woodpile. And the next thing 
Cynthia flopped on the ground 
behind me with both hands 
grabbed over her heart. 

“I s’pose the start she give me 
might’ve made me a speck testy, 
but my speakin’ sharp and want- 
in’ to know what the matter was 
fetched her round quicker’n any- 
thing else would. So after she’d 
ketched her breath kind of sob- 
bin’ once or twice she made out 
to tell me. 

“*When I heard them hens 
squallin’,’ she says, ‘I made cer- 
tain it was that wildcat in there, 
and if it had been I’d have cured 
him of foolin’ ’round my hens, I tell ye! But 
when I got in there lookin’ for him I heard a 
noise down by my feet in the straw, and I 
didn’t wait to see whether it was a rat or what 
it was; it sort of set me crazy afraid all in a 
minute! And I don’t care,’ she says stubborn- 
like, ‘if it wa’n’t nothin’ but a ground squirrel; 
a bear wouldn’t have scared me any wuss. It 
might've been a mouse or a rat. How'd I know 
what it might be?’ 

“That’s the way with ’em,” concluded the 
philosophic Mr. Peaslee. ‘‘She was ready to 
fight a wildcat that no man’d think of tacklin’ 
*thout a gun, but a squirrel or a rat or a mouse 
even—and she’d go screechin’ for a tree! And 
I've quit figgerin’ on ’em, as I told you.” 

“Don’t they beat all?” said Mr. Gunney 
wistfully. 
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MR. PEASLEE PUNISHES 
MEANNESS 


NYBODY’D s’pose,” said Caleb Peaslee 
ruefully, ‘that a man as old as I be and 
who tries to be a good neighbor would 

get the old Adam killed out of him in sixty odd 
years so’s’t he wouldn’t show out spite against 
a neighbor, even if the neighbor chanced to be 
as little likable as Benijah Sogberry. Wouldn’t 
you look for better’n that in me, Hyne?”’ 
Deacon Hyne pursed his lips sourly. ‘Jest 
betwixt you and me, Kellup,” he said, “I'd 
hate to have it come to a place where I'd have 
to ’commodate Sogberry much. He’s so ’tarnal 
selfish and narrer that I hate to favor him so 
much as to allow it’s a good day when I meet 
him! It’s come to my hearin’, and through as 
straight a way as the oldest girl of Sogberry’s, 
that when Benijah had a chance to take that 
Boston woman and her two boys to board for 
the summer he jest bundled his two girls out of 
their room, and they’ve had to make up a hay 


bed in the granary. I wish you'd put your mind - 


to that, Kellup, and figger how hard pushed 
you'd have to be for a dollar ’fore you’d turn 
your own daughters out of the house!” 

Caleb nodded his entire agreement and 
cleared his throat. ‘‘What you’ve said ’bout 
Sogberry, Hyne, jest cleverly fetches in what 
I was goin’ to tell you ‘about his doin’s lately. 
I want you should tell me whether I’ve gone 
too far in payin’ him out or not. 

“T was over to Sogberry’s a day or so ago to 
see if he’d seen anything of a stray shote that 
got away from me, and whilst I was there he 
took the chance to show me a new sprayin’ 
outfit he’d got for twelve dollars. Sogherry’s 
well-off for a man round these parts,—and he 
ought to be, as sparin’ to’rds money as he is,— 
so I made the remark that ’twas nice he felt 
able to afford sech things. 

‘‘He smirked real sort of satisfied with him- 
self. ‘I d’know’s I'd have felt I could really 
afford it,’ says he, ‘only I had a little windfall 
o’ money come in kind of onexpected, so I 
took that and put it into the sprayin’ machine. 
Only for that I wouldn’t have felt jestified,’ 
says he. 

“When he said that I half noticed Mis’ 
Sogberry wheel away and go into the house 
quick ’sif she was madded at somethin’, and 


at the same time I noticed that boy of his’n— . 


the twelve-year-old one—lookin’ down at his 


if lyn 
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bare feet and scowlin’; and right then I begun 
to mistrust there was a bug under the chip 
somewhere, and I made up my mind I’d sort 
of look into the matter of Sogberry’s windfall 
and see who was losin’ by it. 

“Chances favored me a mite, for jest ’fore 
I started home the boy that scowled so went 
out through the gate and down the road to’rds 
my house; so when I got down the road a piece 
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I ketched up with him leanin’ 
over a fence and still scowlin’ 
’sif he was thinkin’ mighty harsh 
of somebody. I made up my 
mind I’d do a little pryin’. So 
without seemin’ to make it too 
p’inted I kind of teched the boy 
up about the windfall, and in a 
minute it all come out. 

“Seems the boy has been want- 
in’ a bicycle, and he’d been 
berryin’ all summer to get the 
money to buy one and handin’ 
over the money to his mother to 
hoard up for him agin the time 
he'd have ’nough to buy it. But 
she hadn’t hid it deep ‘’nough, 
and the upshot was Benijah found 
it and took it to buy the sprayer 
with, givin’ the boy a quarter to 
buy a new big hat to wear in 
hayin’—not even tellin’ him to buy what he’d 
a mind to for himself! 

“ ‘Wal,’ says I, ‘it seems kind of hard, sonny, 
but I don’t see but you'll have to make another 
start, and mebbe we can figger out a way this 
time so’s ’t you'll have your money yourself. 
S’posin’ you should work for me a little, and 
when it comes to 'nough for your bicycle I'll 
hand it over to you, and you get it quick. 
How'd that be?’ 

“The boy allowed he couldn’t come to work 
for me ’count of havin’ to help his father get 
out some juniper knees. That made me prick 
up my ears, ause I knew Sogberry hadn't 
a knee on his place and never did. So I asked 
where he was diggin’ ’em, and the boy owned 
up it was over in my swamp. 

“Now, Hyne,” asserted Caleb, “you know 
I don’t care one snap for a few juniper, and, 
if a man’s a decent neighbor and wants to turn 
a dollar that way, I’d be the last man to be- 
gretch him a chance to earn it. But I don’t feel 
that way ‘bout Sogberry—and he knows it by 
now. So here’s what I done, and I want you 
should tell me if I done wrong. I went over 
to the swamp, and there I counted up the 
knees Sogberry’d dug, and then I come home 
and made out a bill for ’em and sent it to him 
in the mail—thirty knees at a dollar apiece 
stumpage—and_ told him I wanted the money 
right away, seein’ I had a pressin’ use for it. 

“‘When it comes—and if it don’t come right 
back I’ll have Lawyer Barton go after it— 
I'm goin’ to sly ’nough of it into Mis’ Sogberry’s 
hands to buy the youngster his wheel, and the 
rest I’m goin’ to c’ntribute to the heathen. 
Mebbe if I do, Sogberry’ll get a part of it back!” 
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MR. PEASLEE ON VISITING 
RELATIVES 


**CXOMETIMES I’m minded,” Deacon Hyne 
observed bitterly, ‘“‘to wish I hadn’t a 
relation in the world. I don’t really mean 

all of that, though,” he amended quickly, ‘‘but 

there's two or three I could spare and do it 


“Which ones?” Mr. Peaslee asked. 

“Them Dollibords,” the deacon replied. 
“They ain’t any real kin to either my wife nor 
me. My sister married a Dollibord, and these 
are his folks; but they make that a claim to 
swoop down on to us about once a year, and 
when they leave we're et clean of food and 
tired 'nough to need a doctor!” 

“Hum!” remarked Mr. Peaslee thought- 
fully. ‘I wonder,” he said at last, “‘if I ever told 
you about Wilbur Rayne’s folks that used to 
descend on to him and his wife?” 

Mr. Hyne shook his head. 

‘*Well,’’ Caleb began, ‘‘there were two sets of 
cousins that used to pester Wilbur, both city 
folks, but not from the same city. One of the 
cousins had a daughter that liked to put on a 
good deal of style; she had to have a quiet 
room, and once she ‘got settled in it she liked to 
be waited on consid’able. Her mother started in 
by hintin’ that Edith—that was the girl—was 
in the habit of havin’ her breakfast taken up to 
her mornin’s. But Mis’ Rayne shut her mouth 
so firm-like that the cousin took a look and 
decided mebbe Edith would be the better for 
doin’ for herself. So Edith come down to her 
breakfast like other folks, and her mother made 
the best of it by hoverin’ over her s’lic’tous and 
speakin’ sharp to the hired girl if Edith’s eggs 
wa'n’t right. 

“The other set of cousins was two old maids 
from Boston, and they figgered—and made no 
bones about sayin’ so—that folks from New 
Jersey, which was where the first set come from, 
might as well be from Africa, fur’s their bein’ 
qualified to mix in society went. In some way it 
got to the ears of the Edith girl, and she was fit 

o be tied. These old maids used to come to- 
gether and git round to their three meals 
reg’lar; other times they'd set out on the piazza 
and look condescendin’ on folks goin’ by. 

“T needn't tell you Wilbur’s wife fretted over 
having ’em, and time and again she tried to git 
Wilbur to say they shouldn’t come another 
year, but he hated to have the feelin’ of bein’ 
inhospitable, so he put her off. by sayin’ mebbe 
they’d mend—only he knew they wouldn't. 

“Things was that way till one year the town 
laid out to have a big cel’bration over bein’ a 
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hundud years old; and jest about a day ‘fore 
the doin’s was to commence Wilbur was down 
to the office and got two letters. He read ’em 
and then fetched ‘em home lookin’ kind of 
downcast. 

“*What ails ye, Wilbur?’ Mis’ Rayne says. 

“*Well,’ Wilbur says, ‘I’ve got bad news. 
Cousin Sara and Edith’s sent word they’re 
startin’ today to make a visit and see the cel’- 
bration, and here’s another letter from Julia to 
say she’n Evelina are goin’ to git here to- 
morrer forenoon. With both of them outfits of 
tyrants here at once,’ Wilbur says, ‘I’d bout as 
soon burn my buildin’s and take to the woods.’ 

‘Mis’ Rayne looked struck with an illness for 
a minute, but somethin’ Wilbur’d said give her 
an idea, and in a minute she looked up kind of 
crafty. ‘Well,’ she says, ‘why not do it? I don’t 
mean burn the buildin’ s, but why not in a man- 
ner of speakin’ take to the woods as you say?’ 

“Wilbur started to speak, but she held up 
her hand. ‘Now you listen!’ she says. ‘You go 
and git Caleb Peaslee to look after the cows and 
the hens,’ she says, ‘and whilst you’re doin’ 
that I'll git some things together, and we'll go 
and see my folks for a day or so—it won't 
take longer’n that,’ she says, confident-like 
as could be. 

“She spoke so firm that ‘fore Wilbur knew it 
he’d started; she follered him to the door and 
hollered after him: 

‘*Tell Caleb he can have ail the milk and 
eggs for takin’ care of the critters.’ 

“‘So,”’ Caleb went on, “that was what they 
did, and the next mornin’ when the train got in 
both those sets of visitors was there. I was over 
to Wilbur’s, chorin’ round the henhouse, when 
they drove into the yard—the New Jersey folks 
in Chet Twombly’s rig and the Boston women 
in Bill Graves’s. The Boston women saw me and 
acted the quicker, so they got the key and a 
part understandin’ of the condition of things 
fust. Before Edith and her mother got turned 
round them two old maids was into the house 
and upstairs into the two best rooms, and Bill 
was fetchin’ their trunks up. And then there 
was doin’s! I heard some of it, but not all. 

“T helped Chet carry Edith’s trunk in, and 





there they all was in the upper hall—the two 
old maids standin’ with their backs agin the 
two doors and Edith drawed up in front of ’em 
tryin’ to look ’em down and makin’ a poor job 


of it 

CWhere’ ll you have this trunk put?’ Chet 
says, and the Edith girl whirled on him like a 

ury. 
“*Put it right in my room this minute—that 
room there!’ and she p’inted at the door that 
Julia was backed up to. 

“The Julia woman put her glasses to her nose. 
‘Not into this room!’ she says. ‘Put it into the 
shed or anywhere out of the way; we can’t have 
it here in the hall to fall over.’ So Chet and I, 
seein’ it was a deadlock, put the trunk down 
and come away. 

“Jest all the details,’ Caleb said, ‘‘I can’t 
tell you, not bein’ there to hear, and the parties 
to the battle never tellin’ which licked—if 
either! But they got through the day and night 
some way, though what they lived on I can’t 
guess, for Mis’ Rayne confided to me that there 
wa’n’t two square meals in the house when she 
left. She'd packed up most all the cooked food 
and took it along with her, seein’ she was takin’ 
her folks unawares. And she’d sent the hired 
girl home, so there wa’n’t anybody to cook ’less 
they done it themselves. 

“They made out the next day and night too, 
though they didn’t have any milk nor eggs, and 
the third day Wilbur and his wife come back, 
and there the whole kit and bilin’ of them was 
on the piazza, waitin’ for ’em. Edith started 
right in to say | somethin’ about ‘two apparently 
crazy persons,’ but she’ d no more’n got that far 
*fore Julia was right in her face and eyes sayin’ 
what she thought of New Jersey people and 
demandin’ that Wilbur turn ’em out that 
minute! And Wilbur jest sot back and grinned, 
bein’ primed by Mis’ Rayne. 

“*T shan’t turn anybody out,’ he says. ‘One 
party of you’s just as welcome as the other. 
Jest make yourself at home and try to git along.’ 

“*But there ain’t room for these persons 
here,’ Sara says. ‘And that one with the sharp 
nose is in Edith’s room. Imagine it!’ 

“*Well,’ Wilbur says, ‘if there ain’t room for 
all of you, some’ll have to go, but it shan’t be 
all of one party—one out of each if you can % = 
stay. Fix it up to suit yourselves while I 
gittin’ our things out,’ he says, and he and Mis’ 
Rayne went off and left ’em. 

‘‘And the whole four was gone when he got back, 
and they never come again, not one of ’em!” 

land!’”’ said Mr. Hyne gloatingly. 
“If I could only manage—” 
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THE YOUNG 
MOOSE HUNTERS 


By C. A. Stephens 
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THE Young Moose Hunters is a narrative of 
the adventures of four young men, who, in 
the sixties, were struggling to get an ‘academic 
education and had only themselves to depend on. 
When the fall came and found them without 
money they made the bold resolve to go up into 
the then almost unknown wilderness of north- 
western Maine, and by trapping, hunting, and 
gathering spruce gum to earn enough to pay for 
their next term of school. The most exciting event 
is in the capture, by outlaws, of the boys’ camp 
and stores. 

The book contains 288 pages, is cloth bound 
and fully illustrated. 


OUR OFFER Send us $2.50 for one new 
yearly subscription (not 
your own) for The Youth’s Companion and we 
will present you with the book, sending it to 7 
Ree, or the book may be purchased for $1. 
livered free anywhere in the United —_ 
NOTE. This book is given —_, to @ present 
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1. TRANSPOSITION 

As hand-painted were the article 
of her trade, she would sit for hours painting 
until the of her skirt were all rumpled; 
then, using a . she would draw flowers, 
making the of the shades. 

Fill the blanks with words that contain the 
same six letters differently arranged. 


2. SUBTRACTION 
Subtract 45 from 45 and leave 45. 


3. FIGURATIVELY SPEAKING 
Write 100 in four figures. 


4. A MATTER OF SENSE 
How many two-cent stamps can you buy for 
a cent and a quarter? 


5. REVERSED SYLLABLES 


In each of the following sentences the first 
blank is a word of two syllables, and the next 
blanks are the same syllables reversed. 

1. Do not make a of me, for I do not 
care to on my new dress. 

2. She hurt her when she tried to 
the automobile. 

3. My hand trembled like an 
~'s the I should. 

4. A man is likely to stray unless 
shall guide him. 

5. We went to inquire about the ——, but 
not a woman did we see. 

His is sufficient so that he can 
to the theatre every night. 









































when I 









































7. To the newness of your trousers you 
should press a them. 
8. I will her that the —— —— her 





dress-making room is not correct. 

9. In riding just a it was so cold I had to 
wear a coat to keep warm. 

10. Before any one was in the camp 
she would pancake batter. 

11. We surely had a trip, for we had 
trouble. 

12. Please do not 
some sugar. 

13. In thinking of days you cannot 
help but realize how quickly they have 
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14. Do not in another suit, for I found 
your —— —— another closet. 


6. JUMBLED FLOWERS 


Combine the letters 
and groups of letters on 
the individual cards into 
groups of two, three or 
four to form the names 
of at least nine flowers. 





7. A TRIP DOWNSTAIRS 


The last letter of each word begins the next 
stair. Each word contains three letters. 





1-2. Part of an animal. 
2-3. Contention. 
3-4. A color. 
1 4-5. To put on. 
5-6. A trap. 
6-7. A number. 
7-8. A bird. 
12 8-9. To tarry. 


9-10. A machine. 
10-11. Immediately. 
11-12. Sorrow. 

12. Finish. 
8. LETTER PUZZLE 
Fill in with the letter A, so as to make sense. 
THTHRDYM 
NHSHNDSN 


DRMSNDSK 
SLMSLLDY 


9. PROVERB SQUARES 


No. 1 No. 2 
ALSPTSWH BUBPEHTAF 
MNBHEKAF TEASERSIE 
SIWYEMOT SYIDTIDON 
KNOTNSPY IKONPEBIT 
OERHEAYR YCDTBMNFM 
MAWOCPLE PSAEERBAE 
NIEFMOSI KMSNHOYTK 
TDTLVECM OPIYTLMRI 

TOCLSTIAF 


Each of the squares contains four proverbs. 
Each proverb begins at one of the four corners 
of the square. Read in any direction—up, 
down, backward, forward, to the right, to the 
left or diagonaily—and use each letter as 
often as is necessary, but never skip a letter. 
What are the four proverbs? 


10. WORD PUZZLE 
Fill the blanks below with appropriate 
words, all of which contain the same letters 
and the same number of letters: 
Th 














e with a starry —— encircling his 
wand aroused a heretofore unknown in 
the nature of the devout ’ 


11. BIRDS FOR ALL 


. For the glutton. 

For the vocalist. 

For the club. 

. For the gardener. 

. For the coward. 

. For the hungry. 

12. CHARADE 

The first no man can do without 
Or any other creature; 

The second’s made by carpenter, 
By pupil, artist, teacher; 

And both are sometimes very short 
And sometimes very long 

And sometimes very plainly weak 
And sometimes very strong. 

The useful whole, when sea and wind 
And storm are at their worst, 

Men use, a second long and strong 
To save a precious first. 
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Answers to Puzzles in January 3 Issue 


1. Cabbage, carrot, beet, asparagus, arti- 
choke, bean, endive, lettuce, potato, peas, rad- 
ish, turnip, spinach, tomato, corn, parsnip, 
onion, squash, cucumber, eggplant, pumpkin, 
chard, ochra, rhubarb. 

2. 1. Aster; 2. Stare; 3. Tares; 4. Rates; 
5. Tears. 

3. 1. Path; 2. Patrol; . Patent; 4. Patron; 
5. Patience; 6. Patriarch; s Patriot; 8. Patch; 


9. Patient; 10. Pathetic: 11. Patter; 12. Pat- 
tern; 13. Patties. 

4. Tomahawk. 

5. Spear, pear, pea, ear, spar, raps. Scowl, 
cowl, scow, cow, owl. Aisle, isle, (hand), 
island, land. 

6. 1. Pleas; 2. Leaps; 3. Pales; 4. Sepal; 


5. Peals; 6. Lapse. 
7. Fingernail. 
8. Popocatapetl. 
9. 1. Stripe; 2. Esprit; 3. Ripest; 4. Priest; 
5. Sprite. 
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HE PICKED A PROFESSOR TO WIN 
THE WAR 


ENERAL FOCH was almost unknown 
in England before he became general- 
issimo of the allied forces. Not until after 

1918 did the editors of Who’s Who include him 
among the thousands of notable men and 
women. But there was one Englishman at least 
who years before the war understood his re- 
markable qualities. In Celebrities Mr. Coulson 
Kernahan pays tribute to the prescience of 
Lord Roberts, the “‘man who knew.” 

Lord Roberts, writes Mr. Kernahan, was 
not only a great soldier but also a keen ob- 
server and shrewd judge of character; he took 
a man’s measure wholly uninfluenced by what 
was or was not written or said of the man. He 
had his own opinion of Foch. Speaking on July 
29, 1908, he said: 

“They refuse to believe me, and we sleep 
under a false security, for I do not hesitate to 
affirm that we shall have a frightful war in 
Europe, and that England and France will have 
the hardest experienco of their existence. They 
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will in fact see defeat very near, but the war 
will finally be won by the genius of a French 
general named Ferdinand Foch, professor at 
the military school at Paris.” 

Thus almost exactly six years before the war 
Lord Roberts predicted precisely what would 
happen in the war when it came. That in itself 
was a memorable feat. But that he should thus 
have marked out a professor and a lecturer in 
the schools, who was a second lieutenant in 
1874, between which time and 1908 he had had 
no opportunity of proving his military abilities 
by commanding pag! in actions of any im- 
portance, if indeed he had seen any action at 
all, and that he should have marked him as the 
man who was to lead the allied cause to victory, 
is surely one of the most remarkable examples 
of prescience in all history. 
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We guarantee any Ford 34 miles » 
the zallon of gasoline and 30% 
50% oe power and “pep” on it or any other ma Ke o 
car. rantees of mileage on other cars given below. 
Guy Bickford Newman, N. Y., writes — “ Put it on 1922 
Ford — got about 35 miles per g gal. 
high I hardly dared go up on low.” % 
Haven, Mich. ites dg been to Chicago, dis- 
tance 188 miles on 4% 
than 40 miles to the gal. on my 1922 Ford.” Albert 
Wieske, Chamberlain, 8S. D., writes — ‘Used my Air 
Friction Carburetor for two vears on Ford one made as 
— as 40 miles on a gal. Ww. Parker, 
Mabank, Tex., writes — * Former y got 17 ao to gal. 
of gas with my 1922 Ford — now get 40 with Air Fric- 
tion Carburetor on.” Wm. H. Tap 
Avenue, Lakewood, N. J., writes — “ 
Friction Carburetor 13 years and get 38 ww &, out of 
Ford truck on one gal. of gasoline.” Y. H 
Box 185, orristown, N. J., writes— “A 
Carburetor gets 35 miles per ai. on my Ford car. Engine 
not in good condition, but think soon to go more miles 
than any other.” What these men have done any other 
man can do. Don’t take our _— for it. Try it out on 
your own car — days’ 1 and money if 
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FATIGUE 
Frist oF the is the result of using the muscu- 


lar or the nervous system to excess. In 

so-called muscular fatigue certain toxic 
products formed in the overworked muscles 
poison the nerves. Those poisons are mainly 
carbonic acid and lactic acid and probably also 
a special toxin that the contracting muscles 
create. Normally that toxin is produced in 
small quantity and leaves the system through 
the excretions as rapidly as it forms, but when 
the production of it continues too long or when 


some unusual exertion causes it to form in. 


excess the excretory organs cannot dispose of 
it wholly, and it accumulates in the blood and 
poisons the nerves. At the same time the 
muscles and the liver lose more or less of their 
sugar. Nervous fatigue resulting from mental 
overwork or from worry or abuse of the organs 
of sight or of hearing is owing to the diminution 
or to the total loss of the nutrient material of 
the nerve cells. 

Fatigue must be distinguished from exhaus- 
tion, and both from pure laziness. Nervous 
exhaustion or neurasthenia is chronic fatigue 
and occurs when a person has persisted in 
overwork, chiefly mental, day after day and 
has refused to heed the warning of excessive 
fatigue each evening. Moderate fatigue is 
almost normal and seldom results in exhaus- 
tion, though real fatigue, like pain, is always a 
danger signal to which due regard should be 
paid. On the other hand to yield on the first 
sensation of fatigue and to cease work on that 
account is nothing but laziness. There is a 
happy mean that must be sought and main- 
tained. Fatigue that yields to a moderate meal 
of wholesome food and to a night’s rest is, 
especially in the young, healthy fatigue and 
portends no ill. 

Because of the stress of modern life, espe- 
cially in the cities, many persons habitually 
work to the point of fatigue, but keep it off 
with such stimulants as coffee, tea or cocoa. 
In the case of most persons those antifatigue 
remedies, if taken in moderation, are bene- 
ficial. Alcohol, however, though it relieves 
fatigue, is harmful because of its reaction; a 
good substitute that is harmless—in modera- 
tion of course—is sugar in any form, especially 
chocolate either as a confection or as a bever- 


age. A cup of hot soup or of malted milk is also 


useful in enabling anyone to resist fatigue. 
Sleep is always the best remedy. 
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FENCES 


S Mrs. Bradley and her friend Miss Alton 

A left the post office they met a small 

tired-looking woman coming up the 

steps. The little woman bowed half timidly, 

half eagerly. Mrs. Bradley, talking steadily to 

— friend, returned the greeting with a curt 
nod. 

“Wasn't that Carrie Allen?’’ Miss Alton 
asked the moment she could interrupt. “Has 
she been sick? She looked so tired.” 

“I believe she hasn’t been very well,”” Mrs. 
Bradley replied coldly. 

Her friend looked at her keenly. ‘‘Now, 
Bertha, what is the matter? You might as well 
tell me. Why, you and Carrie have been friends 
all your lives, haven’t you?” 

“Yes, but when Benton Allen did that under- 
hand thing to Frank it ended the whole con- 
nection for me. I don’t want anything more to 
do with them. That was three years ago.” 

“How does Frank take it?” 

Mrs. Bradley flushed. “Oh, you know how 
men are. He felt it at first, but now to see him 
and Benton together you'd never think there 
had been anything in the world. It makes me 
mad clear through. I tell Frank it’s encouraging 
dishonesty, but he won't see it that way. But 
Carrie knows! When I don’t speak to her she 
knows why!” 

“A sort of invisible spite fence,’’ Miss Alton 
suggested 
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‘‘What is a spite fence? I never heard of one.”’ 
“They are not common in these days, but 
they used to be. There was one in our village. 
Old Mrs. Shipp got angry at Mrs. Thompson 
because Mrs. Thompson’s dog killed her pet 
cat. So Mrs. Shipp put up a high board fence 
between the houses. All that was years before 
I was born, but I saw the end of the fence. It 
came when Mrs. Shipp’s daughter brought 
home her three children and Mrs. Thompson 
had her granddaughter Cora visiting her. Cora 
Thompson and Angie Cooper, Mrs. Shipp’s 
granddaughter, became devoted friends. The 
fence didn’t bother them any. They found a 
knot hole first and used it as a post office. Then 
they rigged up a little basket with a cord and 
passed it over the fence with gifts for each 
other. After a while they found a loose board, 
which they bent back so they could 'slip 
through. Before the summer was over Mrs. 

hompson and Mrs. Shipp were sitting on 
each other’s piazzas, sewing for Cora and Angie. 
That ended the spite fence, the real spite fence 
of anger and yoy ny The board fence hung 
on for a year or two longer; then it too came 
down. Now there’s nothing but one green yard 
crissc by children’s paths. Love destroyed 
the fence.” 

“I suppose,” Mrs. Bradley retorted, “you'll 
be wanting to strip my garden next, to carry 
over to Carrie.” 

“How did you guess? But, you see, I know 
that you want me to strip it!’’ Miss Alton 
replied. 
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MARK TWAIN AND THE MAHARAJA 


EN, as every woman knows, are not a 
whit less vain than the sex commonly 
esteemed more frivolous; they are only 

less ready to plead guilty. Especially are they 
coy about admitting that they ever long for 
more gay and colorful attire than present cus- 
tom permits. 

Kate Douglas Wiggin, as she relates in her 
recent autobiography, had the good fortune to 
bring together two men, one of the Orient, the 
other of the Occident, each as superbly typical 
in appearance as in character and achieve- 
ments. It was at Oxford at a luncheon given 
just after the presentation of degrees. Mark 
Twain had been one of the distinguished 
recipients of an honorary degree and was evi- 
dently adored by the undergraduates in_ the 
galleries, who, according to custom, bawled so 
incessantly and sometimes with so much humor 
that the American lady was sometimes nervous 
lest Mark Twain should be tempted to pay 
back the exuberant youths jest for jest. But he 
did not; he remained a miracle of dignity, 
“nossibly because his daughter Clara had 
cabled him that morning, ‘Remember the 
proprieties!’ ” 

In the audience the chief object of her ad- 
miration was ‘‘a foreign personage in glittering 
dress, his brown skin and dark eyes heightened 
in effect by a magnificent turban from which 
hung a sapphire the size of a robin’s egg.’ 
This gorgeous gentleman, who was later as- 
signed as her escort to the luncheon, proved to 
be the Maharaja of Bikaner, notable as a sol- 
dier and sportsman as well as the ruler of an 
immense domain. He was so simple, sympa- 
thetic and delightful a companion that she 
wrote home that he could ‘appear at a barn 
dance in Hollis and hypnotize the whole 
village.” 

“He asked me as an American and an author 
to present him to Mark Twain, whose work he 
knew and admired, and, feeling somewhat like 
Alice in Wonderland, I escorted the magnifi- 
cent being through the quadrangle to Mark 
Twain’ 8 side. Mark, ‘most amiable and c 
ing sir,’ as the Chancellor had called him in 
Latin, was in great form, the idol of the crowd, 
his wonderful white hair glistening in the sun, 
and the Oxford gown with its brilliant hood 
setting off his fine head and face.” 

“T like the degree well enough,” he confided 
with his usual informality to the maharaja, 
“but I’m crazy about the clothes! I wish I 
could wear ‘em all day and all night. Think of 
the gloomy garb I have to walk the streets in 
at home, when my whole soul cries out for gold 
braid, yellow and scarlet sashes—and a turban! 
If there’s a dearth of maharajas any time in 
India, just cable me, sir, and I'll take the next 


train.” 
Lone 


A LOST LONGFELLOW RELIC 


“W OST, strayed or stolen somewhere in the 
world, an irregular pottery plaque with 
four lines of verse upon it. Cash value 

negligible; sentimental value great.’ 

Some such advertisement would Mr. Rufus 
Lamson, elderly potter of Portland, Maine, 
be glad to insert in the newspapers if he thought 
that it could possibly do any good. For the 
plaque is connected with an interesting story of 
the youth of the poet Longfellow. 

In the days of Longfellow’s boyhood, says 
the Portland Express, a potter named Ben- 
jamin Dodge had a small shop on Brattle 
Street on the same site where the Lamson & 
Swasey pottery later stood. He had only one 
assistant, and all the pottery vessels that the 
establishment turned out one or the other of 
the two craftsmen fashioned 

While the poet, then a boy of sixteen, was 
standing near the potter’s wheel one day the 
inspiration that afterwards found expression in 
his poem Kéramos apparently came to him, for 
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he dashed off four lines of verse as the wheel 
flew round, and a vessel took shape under the 
potter’s fingers: 

No handicraftsman’s art 

Can to our art compare; 

We potters make our pots 

Of what we potters are. 

Having written the lines, he slipped away to 
join his companions, leaving the paper with the 
verse lying on the potter’s wheel. 

r. Dodge saw it and, picking it up, read it. 
The verse, simple as it was, took his fancy be- 
cause of its underlying thought and perhaps 
also because of his fondness for the lad who had 
written it. 

The potter copied it painstakingly on clay 
and had it fired. The plaque was about a foot 
long and five inches wide, glazed and reddish 
brown. Mr. Dodge drilled a hole in either end 
and hung it over his potter’s wheel. For many 
years it hung there undisturbed. 

hen Rufus Lamson and Eben Swasey 
bought the pottery, and a new building rose on 
the old site. The pottery plaque had its place of 
honor, however, when the new pottery was 
completed, and it remained on the wall for 
twenty years. 

Twenty-five years ago a visitor to the 
tery, having heard the story connected wit: 
said he should like to buy it, and the caiiers 
sold it for a few dollars. So the plaque vanished 
from the pottery, and now the old potter, real- 
izing the folly of selling it, would give anything 
to get it back. But he does not know the pur- 
chaser’s name. 
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PACK RATS AND A WARNING 
Rise oft in The Companion a short time 





_ 


ago of the curious behavior of pack rats, 

writes a contributor, I was reminded of 
some of my own experiences with them and 
of an amusing story how they once frightened 
a simple old sheep herder. 

A number of years ago I was drilling a well 
and camping alone in an old one-room board 
shanty with a dirt floor. I was frequently away 
from the house for a day or two at a time, and 
when I returned I always found that the rats 
had gathered together a quantity of odds and 
ends and piled them somewhere in the house. 
On one occasion when I returned I found two 
cooking spoons, a knife, a small steel trap and 
two boxes of rat poison piled under my bed! 

Often when I have sat ing in the evening 
a rat would come into the room and begin 
dragging something off; and a number of times, 
sitting in my chair or lying in bed, I have shot 
one with my pistol. The rats appear to live 
alone or in pairs; I have never seen more than 
two together, and, if I killed one, I would have 
no trouble for a few days. 

A neighbor told me of a superstitious sheep 
herder who firmly believed that when his time 
came to die he would receive some sort of 
warning of it. Imagine his astonishment and 
horror when upon awakening one morning he 
saw two sticks laid in the form of a cross beside 
his bed. He was alone, and he knew that the 
cross had not. been there the night before; so 
he felt sure that he had received the dreaded 
warning. He ran to the near-by camp and told 
the men there of the sign that he had seen, and 
that he had but a short while to live. 

After much persuasion the men induced him 
to accompany them back to his camp. They 
examined the mysterious cross and discovered 
that the pack rats had placed the sticks there. 
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HOW NOT TO EAT 


ABLE manners in the seventeenth century 
must have stood in need of considerable 
improvement, if we may take seriously the 
advice that Hannah Wooley gave to young 
ladies in the Gentlewomen’s Companion, pub- 
lished in 1675. It must be admitted that Miss 
Wooley ‘‘wielded a trenchant pen.” 
“Gentlewomen, discover not by any raven- 
ous gesture your angry appetite, nor fix your 
eyes too greedily on the meat before you, as if 
you would devour more that way than your 
throat would swallow. In carving avoid clap- 
ping your fingers in your mouth and licking 
them after you have burnt them. Close your 
lips when you eat and do not smack like a pig. 
Fill not your mouth so full that your cheeks 
shall swell like a pair of Scotch bagpipes. It is 
very uncomely to drink so large a draught that 
your breath is almost gone and you are forced 
to blow strongly to recover yourself.” 


So 9 
THE DIZZY WHIRL 


E commend to the natural philosophers 

this original view of a common phe- 

nomenon. It was found in the examina- 
tion paper of a youthful scholar who was 
ambitious of being admitted to the upper class 
in high school: 

“The earth revolves on its own axis three 
hundred and sixty-five times in twenty-four 
hours. This rapid motion through space causes 
its sides to perspire; this moisture is called dew.”’ 
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A HIGH GRADE OF PAPER 


WANT some paper,”’ the small boy said to 
the storekeeper. 
“What kind of pape per?” | 
“Better make it fly paper,” 
“I’m going to make a kite 


was the reply. 
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Are you using this book? Do you look through it 
every week to find the right price, the lowest 
price for everything you want to buy? 

This Catalogue is now at work saving millions of 
dollars for the people of America. Are you getting 
your share of this saving? 


This page is printed 
to remind you of your opportunity 


You have a copy of this big complete Catalogue— 
you can easily get one by writing to us, or very likely 
your neighbor has one. You can save money. The 
opportunity for Saving is now yours. 

Fifty million dollars’ worth of new merchandise is 
ready for your selection. Fifty million dollars’ worth 
of goods manufactured and 
bought especially for this Cata- 





ok Offers a Saving on Everything 
for the Home, the Farm and the Family 


THE COMPANION FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Low Prices and Ward Quality Make 
Your Savings Double 


A low price means nothing without quality. It 
takes quality—serviceability—and low price to 
make a bargain. . 

Ward quality stands for satisfaction in actual use. 
It stands for serviceability. It means the kind of 
goods that stand inspection and use. 

We do not sell “‘ cheap goods.” We sell good goods. 
Our prices are low—but they are not price baits. We 
never sacrifice quality—serviceability—to make a 
low price. 


Look Through this Catalogue Again 


You buy something every week. This book, there- 
fore, offers you a saving every 
week. Before you buy, look 





logue, bought when prices were 
lowest, bought where prices were 
lowest—and paid for in ready cash 
to make our prices lower—to make 
your savings larger. 

Over one hundred expert buy- 
ers have been working for you, at 
home and abroad, carefully choos- 
ing the best, skillfully buying at 
the lowest prices—and the fruit of 
all this work, the benefit of all this 
experience, the advantage of all 


this vast buying power and ready in 48 hours. 





24-Hour Service 


We have perfected our ser- 
vice for you. After much study 
and testing new systems and 
employing experts we have 
perfected a system that makes 
certain your orders will be 
shipped promptly. 

Our records prove that dur- 
ing the past year most of our 
orders were shipped in 24 hours 
—nearly all of our orders with- 


through your Catalogue—Com- 
pare prices. Remember our Guar- 
antee of quality. Remember our 
Guarantee of Satisfaction—“‘Your 
money back if anything does not 
please you.” 

Use your Catalogue. Study 
every department of this book. 
There is a saving for you in every- 
thing you wear and use. There is a 
saving for -you on everything 
for the Home, the Farm and 
the Family. 








cash—is now yours. 


KANSAS CITY 


ST. PAUL 





PORTLAND. ORE. 
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FOR WOMEN AND MISSES: —_ York is 
the 


ome of 
Fashion. Therefore, Ward's Fashion Experts 
livein New York to select all of the best styles 


for you. And when you buy your clothes at 
Ward's you get the newest, most beautiful 

styles without paying the usual “Fashion 
rofits.”” 





HOME FURNISHING: It is a delightful 

task to select from 
Ward's Catalogue. Experts on beautifying the 
home, artists in the selection of furnishings 
choose everything for this big Catalogue. And 
the saving you make enables you to buy many 
more things than you expect. 








FOR MEN AND BOYS: This Catalogue will 

interest you for 
hours if you will study the hundreds of articles 
for men, young men and boys. Everything you 
wear, or like, or use, from suits to sporting 
goods, from a knife to all kinds of tools are 
offered, always at a saving. 





FOR THE HOUSE: Roofing, fencing, poul- 

, try supplies, plumbing, 
electric lighting, furnaces, stoves, and the most 
wonderful bargains in furniture, yes even to 
doors and mill work and the house itself. All 
can be bought at Ward's with certain satisfac- 
tion and at a big saving. 





FOR THE AUTOMOBILE: Riverside Over- 

size Cord Tires, 
guaranteed for 10,000 miles and lasting longer 
than that, will save you one-third. Why pay 
more? The same saving is offered on tubes, 
batteries, radiators—everything for the auto- 
mobile of standard make and quality, and with 
a big saving for you. 





FOR THE FARM: For Fifty-one years we 

have studied the farmer’s 
needs. For fifty-one years we have been friends 
with the American farmer. We have experts in 
every branch of farm work to study what lasts 
longest, what gives the best satisfaction in 
actual use. Quality first for the Farmer is our 
policy, but always we offer a saving. 











The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 
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GOLDEN wafiles . . . crisp, melting, delicious . . . so simply prepared you can have 
them any morning! Make a creamy batter by adding water or milk to Pillsbury’s 
Pancake Flour. Add an egg and a tablespoon of melted butter and your batter's 
done. Pour it into your hot waffle iron. The heat crisps the waffles to a delicate 
brown and they’re ready to serve. Q| Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour contains flours of 
highest quality .. . every ingredient is selected with scrupulous care. Mixed and 
sifted to powder-fineness, a few minutes’ heat cooks it thoroughly . . . digestibly. 
G, Have these tempting, delicately-crisped Pillsbury waffles for breakfast tomorrow. 


Make this test yourself 


Pour a little Pillsbury’s Pan- 
cake flourintoyour hand. Note 
the creamy-white color, due to 
Pillsbury’s high-grade flours. 
Rub it with your finger—see 
how smooth it is— its fine, 
velvetytexture. Nowyouknow jim Just a postcard request will bring “Better Pancakes and How to Make 
why Pillsbury’s makes such J k ° f| our Them,” which tells you how to make these delicious Pillsbury waffles 
IAC 


perfect waffles and pancakes, Pance , 
ete PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS, U. S. A. 






" ‘Pillsbury’s Family of Foods: 
On 2 of the fami ly- Pillsbury’s Best Flour Pancake Flour Buckwheat Pancake Flour 


Health Bran Wheat Cereal Rye Flour Graham Flour Farina 


